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CHapter XLIY. 


“Cease, no more. 
You smell this business with a sense as cold 
As is a dead man’s nose.” 


“Tr is not spring-time, Miss Mignon,” said Prue, trembling violently ; 
“it is night, little mistress. See, how dark it grows!—'tis only by 
the firelight I can see your face... .” 

The girl looked vacantly around her, shivered, moved her head 
about restlessly, then took to plucking again at her poor soiled 
cloak. 

“ Yes,” she said, “it is cold. ... but not so cold as out there 
where the leaves are falling, always—always—and at night the rain 
will come and soak through ... .” 

She looked down at her hands, rubbing them stiffly over each other, 
then, seeming to miss something from the left one, she held it up 
close to her eyes, seemed to puzzle over it, knitted her brows, shook 
her head, and sighed. 

“A ring?” said Prue, supplying the thought for which the dis- 
ordered wits were groping. “You used to wear one; is that what 
you mean, little mistress ?” 

_ “A ring!” gaid Mignon, catching at the woman’s words. “TI lost 
it—a long, long while ago. I put it away somewhere, but I can’t 
remember, . . .” 

She lifted her hand to her head so piteously, that Prue, to whom 
had come the courage with which some women are gifted in an 


emergency, almost lost her self-command in tears. 
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“ We will go and look for it,” she said, having the sense to humour 
the girl’s fancy, then, taking a light with her, she led her mistress 
upstairs, pausing by the way to bolt and bar the door that need 
be set open no longer, either by day or night, for the expected 
guest. 

When they reached Mignon’s bedroom, the girl wandered aimlessly 
about for some time, but at last came to the dressing-table, with its 
pink china tray in the centre. On this latter she looked down fixedly, 
then lifting her finger pointed at it, and again seemed struggling to 
remember something. Prue too drew near and looked, and the sight 
of the tray recalled something to her mind that she had forgotten. 
She had seen the wedding-ring lying there after her mistress’s flight ; 
it had disappeared on the day her master returned. Evidently the 
memory of it was working in and troubling her mistress’s mind. 

“ We will seek it by-and-by,” said Prue soothingly, and drew the 
unresisting girl down into a seat, then with loving hands proceeded 
to draw off the dusty boots, to remove cloak, hat, and gloves, to bathe 
her face, hands, and feet (the latter all swollen and blistered, as though 
they had walked many miles), and by slow degrees to completely 
re-clothe her in fresh linen and garments. 

Mignon passively endured all Prue’s ministrations, only once 
seeming to heed her, and that was when she sought to remove from 
her bosom a small packet wrapped in silk, which from the touch 
seemed to Prue to contain a letter. This the girl jealously guarded, 
both then and after, and it was many days before Prue found out what 
it contained. 

The poor woman’s heart lightened somewhat over her loving toil, 
and as she gazed with passionate love into her mistress’s unconscious 
face, she tried to persuade herself that the cloud now obscuring her 
brain was but temporary, and might pass from her; for the blank 
look on the girl’s face was far less terrible than that which she had 
worn ere the mind fled away ; and whereas the creature who had come 
upon Prue in her panic had seemed altogether strange to and removed 
from her, this one was her mistress, distraught indeed, but her very 
self. When Mignon was dressed she returned to the table, and 
seemed to puzzle over it for a few moments, then turned to the door, 
and Prue followed. 

She went with those uncertain lagging feet downstairs, and into 
the study, seeming to miss the crowd of books and papers with which 
the room had formerly been full, sitting down at last in the arm-chair 
in which Adam had sat for those long three days and nights, keeping 
his vigil, and seeking to root her from his heart. 

Prue placed the light upon the table, and going into the hall, with- 
drew the key from the hall door, ran downstairs, fastened the other 
entrance, and went upstairs again. She had not been a moment too 
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soon in her precautions, for on her return she found that Mignon had 
removed the door-chain, and was tugging at the fastenings. 

“ Where are you going, Miss Mignon ?” said Prue, her voice full of 
fear. “Tis too late for you to be going out; to-morrow we'll go 
together, but not to-night.” 

“Don’t you hear somebody calling me?” said the girl, lifting her 
hand, and standing in an attitude of | listening : ‘up yonder in the big 
town, they are _— always calling, and I must go, for I’ve got 
something to tell . - to tell . 

“ To-morrow welll go,” said Prue gently, “but now you're worn 
out and must take food and rest; and if you’re ill, how will you ever 
be able to go at all?” 

Mignon left off pulling at the chain—a ray of comprehension 
struggled into her blue eyes. 

“Tf I'm ill, I shall not be able to go at all,” she repeated, then 
went away quietly enough with Prue. 

The girl required food and warmth ; the woman therefore took her 
to the kitchen, established her in a chair beside the hearth, and 
closing the shutters, made of the room a picture of homely brightness 
and comfort. 

The firelight shone and leaped, and reflected itself in the number- 
less tins and pipkins ranged around, and flickered with many circles on 
the polished sides of the dish-covers and deep-bodied jugs and basins. 

But Mignon, as she held out her slender hands to the crackling 
blaze, shivered still, and her vacant, ashen face took no tint of colour 
from the warmth. Prue served and brought to her food, but the 
girl only shook her head, never even glancing at it, only keeping her 
blank gaze fixed steadily upon the burning coals. How loud the 
clock ticked, how briskly and incessantly the crickets talked! Surely 
they must say one or two things well worth listening to in the course 
of these long autumn and winter nights, through which they gossip 
so garrulously? Prue had taken some work in her hands, lest 
Mignon should think she was being watched, but by degrees the 
slowly moving needle ceased altogether, and the woman sat witlr 
dry eyes and heavy heart, looking across at the little silent figure 
before her. 

There sat her mistress, disgraced, ruined, ill in body, stricken in 
mind, with a future stretching out before her of bitter repentance 
and miserable regrets, of an alienation from all God's choicest gifts ; 
yet as the woman looked at her, she blessed Heaven that had given 
her darling back to her, even though she was restored to her—thus. 

What would her life have been, she asked herself wildly, without 
this idolised little creature to tend, to watch over, to love? She 
would have lost her wits in longing for her, or worn her body out 
in seeking her; and in her breast there beat as profound and wonder- 
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ing a gratitude as he may know who has found the cage-door of his 
wild bird open, and, while he is mourning for it, discovers that it has 
suddenly returned of its own free will. 

That terrible things had befallen the girl—things at which she 
could only fearfully and dimly guess—Prue was certain ; but was not 
even this thought bearable compared with the suspense and agony 
that would have been hers had Mignon stayed away, in the power of 
the villain who had destroyed her ? 

And seeing her so quiet and gentle, some of the first sorrow that 
had fallen on Prue when she saw the girl faded, for, strange 
though it might appear, Mignon’s face was now far less suggestive 
of woe and terrible things than it had been before her wits left her. 

A veil was mercifully drawn between her and the scenes that 
had produced upon her so terrible an effect, and Prue sadly wondered 
what might be the tale of temptation, of force, and of speedy dis- 
illusionment that perchance would fall from the pale lips had they 
the power to utter reason. 

Surely this man had used her in some cruel fashion, that so soon, 
so incredibly soon, she crept back to the home she had shamed, as 
being the only refuge open to her ? 

It was no longer a childish face upon which Prue looked ; it had 
aged four or five years in the past week, and the simple trusting 
look was, so to speak, burnt out of it, while in her eyes, before the 
blankness of madness fell upon them, was the look that says, “I have 
seen; I know... .” the look that comes to no man or woman 
until he has bitten deeply into the fruit of the Tree of the Knowledge 
of Good and Evil, and that is never effaced from the features upon 
which it has once been imprinted. 

For half an hour, perhaps, Mignon sat with her gaze upon the fire, 
then the warmth and her fatigue seemed suddenly to overcome her, 
her head fell back upon the cushioned chair—she was asleep. Her 
face grew more peaceful, yet upon it was still that indescribable air of 
something missing, that unerringly informs us when we stand in the 
presence of the human shell, not the spirit, the casket, not the jewel. 

For hours Prue sat, scarcely daring to move, so fearful was she of 
awakening her mistress. Then, as the latter slept soundly on as one 
who has not slept for many nights, the woman dared at length to 
give vent to her grief, and noiselessly, and with many queer twists 
and contortions of the face and body, wept. She knew nothing of the 
writings of—probably she had never even heard of such a person as— 
our immortal bard of Avon, but in her homely way her heart was 
crying out against the pity of it, oh! the pity of it all! and she was 
contrasting, in all its vividness, the future that she had believed to be 
Mignon’s with the reality as it now confronted her. Was there 
indeed a curse upon this family, as Silas Sorel had said, that com- 
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pelled them all to fulfil their fates? And if this was the end of the one 
sister, what might not be that of the other? 

They would never find each other now, these two sisters, who had 
loved each other so fondly, or, if they met, would it not be as the 
dead meeting the living, since all communion of spirit would be denied 
to them ? 

The one drop of honey in Prue’s cup was that she had the girl 
under her care, that not among strangers or oppressors had her 
madness come upon her, but in her own home, and with some one to 
tend her who would do so faithfully. 

By degrees her tears ceased, her thoughts grew indistinct ; sitting 
bolt upright, she began to nod, her chin by successive stages almost 
touching her work. She roused herself, for she must not sleep. 
Mignon might awake, and fancy herself beckoned out into the night 
by those ghostly voices, and....and.... the woman’s head 
fell back instead of forward, nodding no longer; a moment, and she 
was in a slumber as profound as was that of her mistress. 

* * * * * * 

She awakened with a violent start, to find the broad daylight 
streaming in and a chilly morning wind blowing upon her from the 
open window, to find the fire extinguished, the gas still burning, and 
Mignon—gone. 

The woman started up, and dashing the sleep from her eyes sprang 
through the low window into the garden beyond. Surely she would 
find her mistress there; but no, it was empty, and she was not at the 
gate. Was it possible that she had come out, re-entered the house, 
and was now wandering within it? With a failing heart Prue 
returned to the kitchen, and searched the house from attic to base- 
ment in vain. Mignon was not there, although her hat and cloak 
were in her room just as they had been thrown down the night before. 
The woman clasped her hands in a paroxysm of despair. Where 
should she seek the girl? and how long ago might she have departed ? 
A terrible picture presented itself of the poor bewildered creature 
setting out on foot for some far-away place that she was dimly 
conscious it was necessary she must reach, though if this were the 
case would she not most likely go along the high road from mere force 
of habit, and might it not be possible to overtake her ? 

She flung on shawl and bonnet, locked the door behind her, and 
ran out of the gates. She met but few people, and nobody whom she 
knew, and she ran on and on until she got to the high road, and in 
sight of the station. The latter put an idea into her head. Mignon 
had always gone by train on her school-girl trips, and it was just 
possible she had wandered in there, and if so, her being without 


money, her forlorn state, would have attracted attention, and caused 
her to be detained. 
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The trains ran but infrequently, one in every hour. The clock out- 
side informed Prue that one would be due in twenty minutes. 

She flew up the stairs, meeting no one by the way, and drew a long 
breath of relief and joy as at the farther end of the empty platform 
she descried Mignon. She looked cold and pinched, the wind was 
blowing her yellow hair all about her eyes, that were anxiously fixed 
on what appeared to be an approaching train, but in reality was a 
pilot-engine just emerging from an archway. 

“Miss Mignon,” said Prue, taking firm hold of the girl’s arm, 
scarcely able to articulate through the greatness of her relief, “ what 
are you doing here all alone? and why did you come away without me 
when I promised you I’d come anywhere with you you liked ?” 

“TI couldn’t wait,” said the girl restlessly. “Don’t you hear a 
voice calling loud, oh! so loud? ‘Come and sit beside me,’ it says, 
‘for it is cold, bitter cold, and I am lonely! Don’t forget me so 
quickly.’ .. . . That is what it says, over and over again.” 

“T hear it,” said Prue, appearing to listen, “ but it says that you're 
not to go alone, I’m to come with you; that we're to go together , 

-and not now, but later on in the day.” 

Mignon ceased to try and free herself from Prue’s grasp. 

“Does it say that?” she said, sinking her voice to a whisper. 
“Then you must come, but soon, or she will be angry, and call me 
again.” 

” We will go soon,” said Prue soothingly, as she unfastened her 
shawl, wrapped it round her mistress’s figure, and covered her head 
with a portion of it; “we'll go home directly, dear heart, and pack 
‘up, and come back here again by-and-by.” 

Mignon, making no resistance, suffered herself to be led away, and 
they reached Rosemary in a few minutes; but as Prue followed the 
girl into the house, she wrung her hands in despair. What could 
she do without a soul to help her, and compelled to watch Mignon 
night and day, lest she should again make her escape? There would 
be no peace till she departed, though could there be a madder wild- 
goose chase than to follow this girl’s vagrant fancies up hill and down 
dale? Yet to use force, restraint—Prue’s heart sickened at the 
thought; come what might, that should never be. So long as her 
mistress was under her care, she should do as she listed, subject only 
to such controlling power as love might possess. 

After five minutes’ hard thinking, Prue came to a decision. That 
it was one person’s work to watch Mignon was plain, and this she 
could not do with the house and its work upon her hands. She 
would go to London. In a quiet, decent part of the town she had a 
friend who let lodgings, and would indeed be willing to do her any 
good turn, or render her any assistance that she was able, and she 
herself would be free to deyote all her time to Mignon. If she grew 
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very restless, and still insisted on wandering, then Prue must e’en 
go with her, and guard her as best she might. To stay here was 
plainly out of the question, and she set to work at packing her 
mistress’s clothes with a vigour and rapidity that seemed to calm 
Mignon’s restlessness. She even in a fitful, uncertain way rendered 
some assistance, and seemed satisfied and pleased when all was 
finished. It was a less easy matter to keep her quiet, when Prue 
had to go from one room to another, locking up and setting in order, 
arranging everything for the long absence that she felt to be 
inevitable. She had thought of an arrangement by which the 
house would not be without a guardian, and though it gave her a 
sharp twinge to leave, even for a short time, that unprotected which 
had been given into her charge, she yet said to herself that her duty 
was to her mistress first, and that duty she would perform to the 
best of her power. 

‘She managed to pack her own modest trunk, and to write two 
letters, one of which, unseen by Mignon, she addressed to her master, 
and placed on the table in his study; the other she stamped and put 
in her pocket. 

She then prepared food for her mistress and herself, but could not 
prevail on Mignon to take more than a few scanty mouthfuls. All 
being ready, and Mignon growing restless, Prue put on the girl’s hat 
and cloak, dressed herself, and went down to the gate. After ten 
minutes’ waiting, Providence sent that way a youth of tender years, 
who undertook, on the promise of sixpence (not to be made over till 
his return), to go to the Lilytown livery stables and despatch to 
Rosemary a horse and fly. 

The biped, quadruped, and conveyance, with a driver to boot, 
arrived in due season; the luggage was fetched out, and the kitchen- 
door locked. Mignon, all impatience, had already taken her seat, 
and in a few moments Rosemary was left behind, and for the third 
time within four months the girl had set out again on her travels, 
while Prue, looking back, asked herself with dim eyes and a foreboding 
heart, was it even possible or likely that this last journey should have 
a happier ending than had the two preceding ones ? 


CuarTteR XLY. 


“O perilous mouths, 
That bear in them one and the self-same tongue, 
Either of condemnation or approof, 
Bidding the law make curtsey to the will.” 


Two months had gone by since mistress and maid had left their 
safe home-shelter, to wander out into the world in search of adventure. 
A poor distraught pilgrim, a stupid, faithful follower, what chance had 
these of success in their quest, and would they not infallibly come to 
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grief and confusion, as do most earnest, simple folk nowadays who 
ride a-tilt at a world that has no sympathy with romance, or pity for 
misfortune ? 

As yet, however, the adventures of the pair had been neither 
dangerous nor exciting; they had simply been profoundly, prosaically 
miserable. 

The world seemed to be standing still, Prue sometimes said to 
herself, with a dismal shake of the head ; she only wished she could, 
but she had by this time almost come to believe that her feet were 
doomed to go dancing on for ever, like the girl who was vain of her 
red shoes in Hans Andersen’s story. And even if there were a wood- 
man by to cut them off for her, she thought that it would still be her 
doom to go dancing on, rain or shine, day or night, following her mis- 
tress, who in her turn was beckoned forward by some will-o’-the-wisp, 
whose glimmer pierced with baneful light the poor clouded brain. 

Two months of wandering as vagabonds in the streets of London, 
up and down, round and about those dirty crowded paths that Prue 
had come to know by heart, and at which her soul sickened as she 
asked herself was this woful search, after she knew not what, to go 
on for ever, or would the end come but with the cessation of her little 
mistress’s already slender hold upon life? 

For no farther than the great city had those indefinite travels to 
which Prue had resigned herself the day she left Rosemary been 
extended. Whoever or whatever might be the object of Mignon’s 
search was contained in the town, and when once the girl had left 
Waterloo, and found herself amongst the roar of traffic and sea of 
passing faces, she had grown calmer, and looking eagerly about had 
seemed to recognise things, although when later they came to a quiet 
part of the town, she turned restless again and appeared distressed. 
And from that day, from the moment when with infinite difficulty 
Prue had prevailed upon her to enter the modest rooms tenanted by 
Prue’s old friend, there had been no keeping the girl within doors ; 
let them watch her as they chose, seek to amuse her as they listed, 
she would glide out of their midst like a shadow and be in the streets 
again, turning her head from side to side, looking, looking for some- 
thing that she could not find. It was all in vain that Prue followed 
and brought her home; the girl displayed such skill in eluding her 
again that Prue gave up all attempt at coercing her, and did the sole 
thing possible to her—let the girl go where she would, and herself— 
followed. 

All Mignon’s heart was bound up in this mysterious quest ; she 
seldom noticed Prue, rarely spoke to her, and seemed to have lost all 
her former affection for the woman. And with that marvellous 
instinct which in mad people almost takes the place of sense, Mignon, 
no matter how far she went, or by what devious streets and ways, 
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invariably found her way home again, without any reference to the 
patient shadow that followed at her heels. 

Prue sometimes rubbed her eyes and pinched herself to make sure 
that it was not all a dream, that this girl, clad like herself in the 
coarse, unlovely dress of the poorest classes, had once been tenderly 
nurtured, fondly cherished; moreover, the centre to at least four 
people of such love as is rarely indeed called forth or given. ‘Truly 
love had been to her no blessing, but a curse, else had she not come 
to the pass of wretchedness and vagabondage to which she had 
now fallen. Was it possible that she had ever been winsome and 
laughter-loving, and lovely, this girl with the worn and wintry face, 
that was like a beaten-down snowdrop, and from which her blue eyes, 
no longer beautiful, looked out upon the passing world with blank 
and wandering gaze? 

As she went to and fro in her shabby, shapeless clothes, the beauty 
that had once been hers was so hidden and dimmed as to be well-nigh 
lost, and men’s eyes, resting carelessly on her face, seldom or never 
gave it a second glance, unless for the sake of the misery written upon 
it. And from insult or molestation from the lower classes, into whose 
haunts she often strayed, she was entirely free. Her apparent 
poverty, her wretchedness, made her one of themselves; and having 
breathed upon and made her one of their own, she was henceforth 
a child of the people, and heeded by them no whit. In those days it 
seemed a good thing to Prue that Mignon’s sweet looks had so utterly 
departed from her, for how else could she have failed to be exposed to 
a thousand perils against which Prue’s weak arm would have been 
powerless to shield her ? 

When first the pair had come to London, Prue had dressed her 
mistress as became her station, but on discovering how much attention 
the girl had attracted to herself in her wanderings, the woman, with 
some of that rare good sense that is usually called ‘ common ”—for the 
sole reason apparently that it is the most precious and uncommon of 
all qualities—saw the necessity for change. Hence those miserable 
garments, sodden and worn by wind and weather, that the girl wore 
abroad, and beneath which she was as delicately and fastidiously cared 
for as heart could wish. 

For whom was the girl looking? That was the question that Prue 
asked herself with weary iteration as she walked in her mistress’s 
track day after day. She scarcely thought it was for Muriel, since 
now and again, and in her sleep, there had fallen from Mignon’s lips 
words that seemed to reveal a strange fear and dread of her sister, 
while of the love that had formerly been the religion of her life there 
seemed to remain not a trace. And if Mignon were not looking for 
Muriel, all thought of the latter being for the time driven out by a 
later and more engrossing idea, then could it be for her betrayer, 
Philip La Mert, or for her husband—Adam ? 
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Every one seemed to be looking for somebody else, nothing sorted 
itself or came straight, and life just then was to Prue a mental rag- 
bag, in which she plunged her hand only to bring out a bundle of 
odds and ends. 

Where was her master, and had he yet come up with the man 
upon whom he had vowed vengeance? And where was Mr. La Mert 
now, and how came it that he had made not an effort to overtake and 
recapture the girl whom he had been at such desperate pains to win ? 

Utterly bewildered, Prue’s mind revolved every possibility till she 
became as giddy as a blue-bottle fly imprisoned in a glass tumbler, 
and at last gave up attempting to find the key tothe mystery. From 
Rosemary had come not one word of news, good, bad, or indifferent. 
The woman in whose care Prue had placed the house, and who 
reached it the day after Prue’s departure, reported the arrival of 
sundry letters for Mr. Montrose, all of which awaited him, together 
with Prue’s, announcing Mignon’s return; but from Mr. Montrose 
himself had come no sign or word, although sixty long days had 
passed since he set out. 

And in all this time Mignon had ceased not from her mysterious 
search, save when, worn out with bodily fatigue, she would sleep pro- 
foundly, or sit, folding and unfolding her restless hands, staring out 
of the narrow window at the stunted evergreens in their pots. I 
wonder what goes on within the clouded brain of such a one—whether 
all is darkness and quietude, save when some glimmer of reason 
pierces through to it; or whether all is wild hurry and chaos, idea 
succeeding idea, in lavish profusion, yet all alike unsatisfactory and 
impossible to grasp ? 

Only once had the girl shown herself moved by aught that she had 
seen or heard abroad, and that was the sound of church bells. She 
would start up, trembling all over, when she heard them; and on 
Sundays it was impossible, no matter what the weather might be, to 
keep her within doors, for to church after church she would find her 
way, only to look eagerly at it and turn away again, as though dis- 
appointed. Evidently the sound of bells suggested some memory to 
her, that she was incessantly trying to puzzle out, but could not. 
Prue sometimes wept when the girl turned her wistful eyes upon her, 
with the look in them of a dumb creature who seeks to express him- 
self, yet cannot, and would have given ten years of her life to be 
able to supply the answer after which the toiling brain sought. One 
day the girl came and laid her slender hand upon the woman’s. 

“ Do you hear a bell,” she said, “ that tolls, tolls always by day and 
night? It is loud and deep, as though it came out of the clouds, 
and if I could hear it I should be able to find ... tofind.. .” 

She paused, grew confused, lost the thread of what she had been 
saying, fell to plucking at her gown in the old restless fashion. 

Was there some method in the girl’s madness after all? Had she 
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gone no farther than London in her flight with Mr. La Mert, and 
had something actually happened to her there to account for this per- 
sistent search ? 

These were the questions that Prue was now asking herself; and 
the thought came into her head that she would make an experiment. 

“Come with ms, Miss Migaon,” she said, rising, “and we will 
see if we cannot find this great bell together;” and there and 
then she took her mistress within both sight and hearing of Big 
Ben. 

They had never gone within reach of it before; the girl’s wander- 
ings, though so long-continued, had covered no great area, and as the 
first great note rolled out on the air, she started violently, and listened 
intently ; then her face clouded with disappointment. 

She shook her head, and pulled at Prue’s hand to come away. 
The woman was not yet disheartened, only half of her experiment 
was over, and a little later she stood with Mignon beneath the shadow 
of St. Paul’s, awaiting the stroke of the half-hour. It came; and 
as the solemn boom pealed out, Mignon’s face changed, as though 
by magic. 

“T shall find it now... . I shall find it now... .” she cried, 
running from Prue’s side, and looking eagerly at the great shops all 
about, as though she expected to find what she sought among them, 
growing puzzled and sorrowful at last, as seeming to understand 
that her search was not over yet. It was with difficulty that Prue 
could persuade her to go home at all that day ; and on the morrow she 
was back again almost as soon as it was light, wandering through 
by-streets and alleys, and all manner of strange places, that she had 
never trodden safely but for her poor dress and lack of comeliness 
and grace. 

She seemed to grow brighter and happier after that day ; and Prue 
in the midst of all her weary discomfort and fatigue took heart, and 
began to hope for better times. 

Some curious instinct or cunning apparently guided the girl in her 
wanderings, for she never went beyond a certain radius ; and Prue ob- 
served that directly the sound of the great bell came to her muffled, 
she invariably turned back, so that it would appear the object of her 
search lay somewhere within its full sound. 

It was after a week of this perplexing roundabout search, which, 
like the crab’s progress, seemed to be two steps forward and one back, 
that Mignon one day turned into a decent, seemingly ancient street, 
at one end of which was a small church, that lay back at some little 
distance, having a graveyard before it. 

Like an arrow shot from a bow, Mignon sped forward, and in 
another moment had reached the rusty iron gates, that stood par- 
tially open. Plainly she recognised, remembered, the place; but 
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“what,” asked Prue, as she curiously followed her, “ could she want 
there ?” 

She leaned her head against the gates, and lookedin. It appeared 
to be a disused burying-ground, or so she thought, until she saw in 
the distance two or three recently made graves. Apparently a small 
strip of new ground had been added that made the churchyard, dis- 
used for many years, again available. 

It was not to these newly opened mounds that Mignon made her 
way, but to one whose unsightly outline the grass had covered, and 
falling on her knees beside it the girl pressed her brow, her lips, her 
bosom against it, murmuring indistinct words and cries; while Prue, 
standing afar off, with the long dank grass under her feet, the murk 
December sky above her, beginning to understand, asked herself 
“Was this the grave of Muriel, or of Mr. La Mert ?” 

* * * * * * 

There fell upon Mignon after the discovery of that nameless grave 
a peace and quiet that were almost happiness. 

No longer she led poor Prue’s aching feet on an endless chase ; no 
longer the two passed their lives in the streets, jostled by the busy 
crowds; the girl would every day pay a visit of longer or shorter 
duration to the graveyard, then come away home with Prue, and 
sit for hours together perfectly still. Sometimes a look of horror 
struggled across the blankness of her face, once or twice she had 
swerved away from the grave as though some ugly thought or idea 
had stung her; but for the most part she seemed to have a weight 
removed from her, and to have attained to what she desired. 

It was now close upon Christmas, and the streets were full 
of that sweetest and best-beloved of flowers, the violet, that bloomed 
from every nook and corner, filling the hands of countless poor 
women, to whom its perfume and beauty meant no more and no less 
than—bread. Of these gentle wayfarers, messages of love from 
Nature in her haunts to the men who toiled in the great city, 
Mignon bought great bunches daily, or rather she made Prue do so, 
passing by all but the freshest, and then going away with her hands 
filled, to lay them upon that mysterious grave. 

Prue, from a distance, used to look and look, and wonder with all 
her might whom this violet-decked mound contained. It was a long 
one, quite long enough to hold a man, and Muriel had been tall for a 
woman, while Mr. La Mert had not been tall for a man, so that 
it was impossible for her unpractised eye to decide which of them 
might be sleeping there. 

It was not very long, however, before her doubts were set at rest, 
and the fashion of it was in this wise :— 

One day Mignon, during her accustomed visit, appeared for the 
first time to take heed of the surrounding tombstones, and the sight 
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of them seemed to suggest something to her mind that had hitherto 
entirely escaped it. Then began one of those efforts at remembering 
that were so piteous and painful to witness: the fugitive idea that 
disappeared just as she was about to grasp it, the precious half- 
thought that she was not able to complete, these irritated and 
distressed her almost to frenzy. She began her wanderings again, 
but the area of them was so circumscribed, and that which she sought 
so near at hand, that on the third day she found it. 

Prue marvelled what was going to happen next, as her mistress 
stopped at a curious little yard lying back from the houses in the 
narrow street where it was situated, and as she drew nearer perceived 
that it was that of a stone-cutter and tombstone maker. 

Blocks and fragments of stone, statues, tablets roughly hewn and 
not yet inscribed, others half completed, and some all discoloured and 
defaced, entirely filled the inclosure, while below a plaster bust of the 
first Napoleon leant a small wooden board on which was inscribed 


“ MANGLING DONE HERE.” 


A tipsy, wretched-looking man, who supported himself with one 
hand against the low palings, and swayed to and fro, occasionally 
doubling up altogether, was extending his right hand towards the 
grimy stones and statues, and shaking his head sadly, as though he 
were philosophising on the mutability of all things, and applying the 
lesson to himself. Mignon slipped past the poor maudlin wretch, to 
whom, nevertheless, there came in his cups gleams of understanding 
to which he was a stranger when sober, and passing with swift feet in 
among the dismal heterogeneous collection, looked about her until 
she espied a pure snow-white marble tablet, that showed out like a 
lily from its dusty and mutilated surroundings. She flew to it, 
paused breathless before it, and clasped her hands with joy. Again 
the poor witless creature had been guided to the object of her search, 
again instinct had asserted itself successfully. 

Prue, her heart beating, certain that at length she was on the 
brink of a discovery, drawing near, looked over the girl’s shoulder, 
and read the following inscription :— 


“ Murie., acED 20.” 


Cuapter XLVI. 


“O Heavens! die two months ago and not forgotten yet? Then there’s 
hope a great man’s memory may outlive his life half a year.” 


Tur stone-cutter at this moment appeared upon the scene, and, con- 
cluding the oration in course of delivery outside the railings by 
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summarily bidding the man to move on, he turned to give his 
attention to the two shabby women who stood looking at the marble 
tablet. Mignon’s face was hidden by the ugly, down-bent hat she 
wore, but to Prue he looked for speech. . 

“ Anything I can do for you to-day in the’tombstone line, ma’am ?” 
he said, deciding in his own mind that here was a customer whose 
order, if any, would be of the most modest and humble description. 

Prue answered his question with another. 

“ Who ordered that tombstone ?” she said, pointing at the one 
which bore Muriel’s name. 

The man’s face, an ordinarily good-humoured one, took a gloomy 
expression as his eyes followed Prue’s finger. 

“Oh! that?” he said; “ that’s a sore question, mistress, for I’m 
out o’ pocket by that stone to the tune of more pounds than you'd 
ever guess on. “Twas ordered come nigh on three months agone, 
and, as my wife says, more fool I to go to hexecute a horder like 
that without ever a-taking of the lady’s name as hordered it.” 

“A lady ordered it ?” said Prue, beginning to see daylight. “Can 
you mind just what she was like?” 

“ Ay,” said the man; “for spite of all the trouble she war in, she 
was jest the purtiest critter I ever clapped these eyes upon, she 
war. She come in all of a tremble, and as white as that there stone, 
and, sed she, ‘ Will you make me the whitest, beautifullest tomb- 
stone to be got in all the world, for the sweetest soul to lie under as 
ever lived ? for,’ sed she, ‘I can’t a-bear to think she’s a-lying all 
out there in the cold without nothing over her to show as there aro 
them above-ground as rek’lects her.’ I asked her what the scription 
should be, and she said ‘ Mural, aged 20;’ just that, and no more, 
and when I said a comfortin’ verse o’ Scripture ’ud look well, some- 
thing about a broken lily, or the shorn lamb, or sich, she said, ‘No; 
nothing but them three words, Mural, aged 20. Had to look it 
out in a dickshunary, cos I thought she meant a mural tablet, but 
found ’twas a woman’s name, and an outlandish one too I’m thinkin’.” 

“And did she say she’d come back?” said Prue. 

“She seemed all lost and dazed like,” said the man, who liad 
across a broken column, with a wisp of straw between his lips, seem- 
ingly taking a satisfaction in repeating the story, “as if she'd got a 
bad blow and didn’t rightly know which way to turn, nor what to 
be about. Sed she, ‘I’ve got no money, not even none to take me 
home,’ and she looked down at her little feet as though they was 
a-going to carry her there ; ‘ but I'll come back,’ sez she, ‘ to-morrow 
or next day with the money,’ and then I thought she said suffink 
about her ‘usband. But lor! that must ha’ been just a slip, for 
only to think of that young lass with a ’usband; why, ‘twas down- 
right larfable. There might be one a-growing up for her somewheres, 
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and maybe more nor one sweetheart to fight over her, but that bit 
of a thing married? No,no! “Tain’t possible, sez I! Howsumd- 
ever I made it, and there ’tis, and there ’tis like to stop till Doomsday, 
for I ha’n’t seen or heerd a word more of her, nor don’t reckon as I 
ever shall.” 

Mignon at that moment turned her face away from the tombstone 
and towards the man; he saw her and started. 

“Tf it worn’t that yon young woman’s so pale and sick-lookin’, 
and dressed so different to t’oth—the lady who came, for she war 
dressed very handsome, though dusty, I’d say that them two was 
the very moral of each other,” he said, in a startled tone. 

A thorough waiting-woman’s pang for her mistress’s poor shabby 
clothes touched Prue, as she said shortly :— 

“Yon is my young lady, Mrs. Montrose, the same as come to you 
three months ago; she’d have come before, but she’ve had other 
things to think of. And what may be the price of the stone as she 
ordered ?” ; 

The man looked dumbfoundered—astonishment, relief, anxiety, 
succeeded each other on his countenance, the last expression finally 
predominating. This young lady had grown poor, as her clothes 
sufficiently attested, and she was not likely to be able or willing to 
pay the large price that he had set upon it, for in obeying her orders 
no possible expense had been spared. He opened his lips at last, and 
named a sum that to Prue’s modest notions seemed fabulous, and yet 
that was a fairly honest charge, as charges go. 

“That's a deal of money,” she said, pursing up her lips, “and I 
don’t know nothing "bout such things. I'll ask somebody who does, 
and see what they say.” 

But Prue had reckoned without her host. Mignon at that moment 
approached, and drew her towards the stone. 

“Help me to carry it,” she said; “don’t you see that it is for her? 
She has waited for it such a long, long while, and now we will take it 
to her.” 

She put her frail arms round the heavy slab, sighed, and looked 
piteously for help at Prue, the man, who had followed, staring at her 
in wonder. 

“Her mind is gone,” said Prue gently; “I reckon ’twas that”— 
she pointed towards the tombstone—“ that did it. Yon was her sister.” 

The man, stroking his chin thoughtfully, looked pityingly at the 
girl, but his mind was evidently much exercised with his own affairs. 
Would he get rid of this white elephant, or would he not? And if 
this young lady were not right in her head, could she be made to pay 
the debts that she had incurred ? 

He was not long kept in suspense. A very few moments’ reflection 
had convinced Prue that there would be no moving her mistress from 
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that spot unless the gravestone went with her, therefore the sooner 
she went home and got the money the better. 

“ My mistress’ll not stir from here—still you’d best watch her,” 
she said to the man, with a heavy sigh. “I’m going to get the 
money, and’ be back in an hour or so.” 

She departed, leaving the stone-cutter still leaning against the 
broken column, twirling the bit of straw between his lips, and 
regarding the little figure that sat on a block of stone hard by, as 
though it were by far the most interesting study in his collection. 

When Prue returned, she found both in precisely the same attitude 
as she had left them. Business, mangling included, was apparently 
slack that morning, and no other customers seemed to have appeared. 
Vanishing into the limbo beyond, the man presently returned, bearing 
a small ink-bottle, a pen, and paper. Squaring his elbows, and 
sticking his tongue into alternate cheeks, while his head rested on his 
right shoulder, he made out the bill (using a discoloured slab for a 
table), receipted, and handed it back to Prue. 

“You'll have it put up now—directly ?” said Prue, before parting 
with the money, knowing that Mignon would stay there all night 
were her humour not fallen in with. 

The man looked doubtful—he didn’t know if he’d got anybody near 
by to help him—he would see—and again departing, he presently 
reappeared with a youth who answered to the name of “Sam.” 

The money paid over, they took up the tombstone between them 
and went their way, Mignon and Prue following. 

It was a sad little procession enough, but it had not far to go, and 
before the short December day had quite closed in, the stone gleamed 
in all its flawless purity at the head of the hitherto nameless grave, 
over which Prue had so long and vainly pondered. 

But as the woman marked the large expanse of white that was as 
yet bare of inscription, she said to herself, with a terrible tightening 
at the heart, that there was ample room for yet another, and that 
when the daisies should be springing over Muriel’s head they would 
be springing over Mignon also, and that though in life they had been 
parted by cruel fate, in death they would not be divided. 


Cuapter XLYVII. 


“The gods die first; 
And they whose heart is dry as summer dust 
Burn to the socket.” 


Nicut in the streets of London, and the great hush and peace of a 
universal rest spread like a mantle over the silent, sleeping city. 
Night . . . . that comes to all, to the oppressed, the poor, the weary, 
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as to the light-hearted who take no thought for the morrow, and 
sleep, that is the one good gift of God of which no tyrant or task- 
master, however cruel, has power to deprive us. For a few hours, at 
least, the bitter tongue that has all day scourged and stung will 
move no longer, but hang dumb and devoid of venom ; the harsh hand 
that has driven and chastised will lie nerveless as an infant’s, and the 
busy plotting brain lose its cunning in idle, harmless dreams; yea, 
until the morrow, prince and peasant, tormentor and victim, murderer 
and saint, will alike be enfolded in the innocence of God-given sleep, 
and for these few hours at least are equal in the one blessing that is 
common to all. 

And what a clean, white, beautiful city had not the moonbeams 
made of it on the night of which I write! How deceitfully in their 
dazzling splendour had they glorified all that was picturesque, ennobled 
all that was mean and sordid, until the rudest objects were sightly 
and pleasant to behold ! 

Prue, awakened by that pure and brilliant shining, or by some 
unusual sound, felt herself turn cold with dread as she perceived that 
the door of the inner room in which Mignon slept, and across which 
her own bed was drawn, stood a little way open. Starting up, she 
at once discovered that room to be empty. The girl must have 
stepped over the sleeping woman, and so made her escape. Hastily 
dressing herself, Prue, wasting no time in searching the house, and 
finding, as she expected, the front door unfastened, sped on, like one 
possessed, through the streets, clear as daylight, to the place, nigh 
upon two miles away, to which she felt certain the girl had gone. 

Her mistress alone in the streets of London at this hour! More- 
over, with her woman’s strength, her wits gone from her, into what 
peril might she not run, or what might not befall her, all defenceless 
and astray as she was? And so, as the woman hurried on, she took 
no heed of the beauty of the night, save inasmuch as it afforded more 
light, and therefore more safety, as she hoped, to her darling. Except 
the policemen on their beats she met scarcely a soul, for there is no 
place quieter than the heart of the city after midnight, and Prue’s 
neart gave a great jump as, passing under the shadow of St. Paul's, 
the great clock above rang out the hour of éwo. 

In a few minutes she had gained the churchyard, and making her 
way to the stone that shone pure as snow in the moonlight, drew a 
deep breath of relief as she saw a dark form stretched beside it, whose 
cold cheek rested against the yet colder marble, while her arms were 
thrown around it, as though in protection. 

The night was bitterly cold; every star burned clear and intense 
as a jewel in the sky overhead. 

The girl might well die of this exposure, thought Prue fearfully, 


as she made her way through the long grass to Mignon. What could 
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have possessed her to come out at such a time, unless, indeed, she had 
been beckoned forth by that mysterious power said to be exercised by 
the moon over all mad people, and that compels them to gaze upon 
her, even against their will ? 

Of the strange and baleful effects produced by the beautiful queen 
of night whole volumes have been written, and eerie and spectral are 
some of the stories told of her. 

Ambroise Paré has proved how it excites the spirits, Pliny relates 
how drowsiness, stupor, and mysterious disorders are produced by 
sleeping in its beams, while Van Helmont asserts that a wound 
inflicted by moonlight is so obstinate and difficult to treat as to be 
well nigh incurable; and Arabs and Egyptians alike are careful to 
hide their features when sleeping beneath it in the open air, lest they 
receive one of those treacherous moonblows that will turn one-half of 
the face a different colour to the other. 

As Prue drew nearer, she made two discoveries. Her mistress was 
fast asleep, and she was not alone. 

A man’s figure, divided from Mignon by Muriel’s narrow grave, 
knelt, his left hand pressed palm downwards against the grass, his 
right half hidden in his breast, as though he sought something, or 
was trying to keep back some gnawing pain or hunger. 

“Was he seeking a weapon with which to strike the sleeping 
defenceless girl yonder ?” Prue asked herself, as she swiftly approached ; 
“had he met her in the brightly illumined streets, and, taking 
advantage of her loneliness, followed her even here ?” 

She was but a few yards away when the man, abandoning his 
intent watch of Mignon, suddenly flung his arms high above his 
head, his face being for a moment lifted to the sky, then, swaying 
forward, fell across the grave, his head almost at the girl’s feet. 

Prue paused abruptly, all fear of violence or insult gone from her 
heart, but in their place an intense loathing and hatred that 
made her tremble like a leaf as she stood, for she had recognised in 
the man before her he who had blighted her mistress’s life, making 
of her an outcast and a wanderer on the face of the earth, and all the 
misery of the past, all the dreary desolation of the future, the 
work of this man’s hands, rose up before the woman, moving 
her to a strength of anger that Adam himself could scarcely have 
surpassed. 

It seemed unnatural to her that Mignon could sleep on in the 
neighbourhood of this traitor, that the mere fact of his breathing 
the same air had not power to awaken her as with a sense of suffo- 
cation, and the woman was passing away on to her mistress’s side, 
meaning to take her, when something arrested her steps, and she 


stood irresolute, looking down on the motionless figure of the man 
and girl before her. 
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For somehow it was conveyed to Prues mind, as such things 
mysteriously are conveyed, perchance by the quiver of a lip, the 
motion of a hand, or the utter abandonment of an attitude, that she 


’ stood in the presence of one of those soul-paroxysms that for the 


time being annihilate the identity of the onlooker, compelling him to 
see, think, move, even breathe only at the volition of the person they 
are watching. 

A few moments, and the bowed head was lifted, once more the 
grave divided the man and girl, and the woman, standing a few yards 
behind him, saw him stretch out his hand and cautiously, curiously 
touch a fold of Mignon’s coarse stuff gown. Then, withdrawing it, he 
shuddered, crouched downwards as one smitten to earth by conscience 
and God alike, anon lifting his haggard eyes to the wan and weary 
face that scarcely made a stain on the marble tablet, and that no man 
would love for its beauty now; yet about whose forlornness there 
still hung a wistful, girlish look of youth and innocence that, God 
knows how, had clung to it through all her shame. 

The touch of that coarse clothing seemed to burn hishand.... 
She was clad thus, she . . . . she was alone at this hour of the night, 
alone she must have traversed the streets of London; and was that 
look upon that white and wasted face grief or. . . . starvation? 

To the girl who filled the mound between them he had brought 
.... death, and now, secure from further storm and shipwreck she 
slept, let us hope, soundly and well, but to this other who survived 
he had brought—what ? 

He looked downwards at his hands—surely there should be blood 
upon them. Was he not as much the murderer of these hapless sisters 
as any doomed wretch who lay awaiting the consummation of his 
sentence on the morrow ? 

Like twin-flowers formed out of dew, and sweetness, and sunshine, 
the sisters’ faces rose up before him, as he had once beheld them, 
and now a mound of crumbling earth represented the one; yon 
poor frail outcast the other: and for the life that had gone out in 
darkness, for the one that yet more miserably dragged on, should not 
a heavy reckoning be required before the tribunal of God, if not of 
man? From the dead lips now mouldered away beneath, no shriv- 
ing syllables of peace or pardon had fallen, while from those of the 
girl who lived would not words, infinitely more terrible than any 
the dead could speak, issue, when she should awaken and recognise 
his features ? 

And he must awaken her, he said, with a shiver that was partly 
physical cold, she would die else of the exposure ; but with his return 
to the consciousness of bodily discomfort the subtle influence that had 
held Prue captive ceased, and noiselessly as a shadow she passed him, 
and kneeling down by her miatress’s side, put both arms around her :— 
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“Waken, mistress,” she cried urgently, “ waken,—come away home, 
come away....” 
Slowly, drowsily, for exhaustion and the intense cold had almost 


thrown her into a lethargy, Mignon opened her blue eyes full upon © 


Philip. He still knelt on the other side of the grave. Upon his 
face, upturned to hers, the moonlight shone clear as day. 

Her eyes became fixed ; a look of knowledge, of recognition, flashed 
into them with the speed of electricity. Dashing aside Prue’s arm, she 
sprang to her feet like a panther, her nostrils dilated, her breath 
coming in quick, short pants, then her hand went faltering side- 
ways downward, as though seeking a knife; she drew back a step, 
and— 

“ You!” she cried in a low, harsh whisper, and the unutterable 
loathing, hatred, and passion expressed in that one whispered word 
absolutely appalled Prue with their intensity. Then the fire so fiercely 
kindled went out like a suddenly extinguished torch, and the cloud 
that for one moment’s space had been dispersed by some lightning 
intuition or memory, closed round her again ; she stood irresolute, as 
one from whose hand the weapon has been struck without which she 
is powerless to fight. 

Philip, who had covered his face with his hands, as though cower- 
ing under the anticipated shock of her next words, curiously surprised 
at the halt, the stillness that followed on that one burning syllable, 
lifted his head, looked, and saw in her face that which in her slumber 
had been hidden from him. How it was but a mindless body that 
stood on the opposite side of the grave. How the essence that had 
made her what she was—in short, Mignon—had fled, leaving but the 
husk that had contained it. I think that as he realised the truth, as 
he beheld in the eyes of the girlhe had so madly loved, the doom 
brought down by his sin upon her, that the bitter cup that had been 
filling, filling always since that May-day when he had first beheld 
her, received its last drop, and that thenceforth, no matier what further 
blows Fate might‘'be pleased to inflict upon him, he was absolutely 
proof against them. He had reached the limit of human suffering, 
when, with a ghastly ery, he fell all his length along the grave, and 
in his agony bit the grass and earth between his teeth, praying that 
God would strike him dead as he lay, nor ever again compel his eyes 
to rest on that living mockery of the thing that had once represented 
to him all the beauty, the sweetness, and the joy of earth. 

Was it so very long ago that the mere sight of a simple, sweet- 
faced flower would bring her to his thoughts, when the faint sigh and 
murmur of the summer breeze would be to him as her gentle voice, 
the rustle of a leaf ‘as the sound of her footfall, and all things fair 
and gay, and blooming, suggested her in myriad shapes of delight ? 

“Tell him he must go away,” said Mignon, pulling at Prue’s hand, 
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a confused look of horror and aversion upon her face—* he must not 
come here. No one must come but me.” 

“You hear what my mistress says, sir,” said Prue, overcoming by 
a violent effort the distaste she felt to addressing Philip: “ you're to 
go away; and sure,” she added bitterly, “’tis the least you can do to 
respect her wishes.” 

He rose, not looking at Mignon, but downwards at the grave that 
by the sovereignty of crime was surely his, and with one yearning, 
hopeless look at her, he turned, and, as though the grace of 
obedience alone were possible to him, went slowly away, and passed 
out through the open gates. 

As he disappeared, Mignon pressed both hands hard against her 
brows, and for the second time that night there came into her eyes a 
flickering ray of reason. 

“1 remember now,’ she said slowly and painfully ; “ he is a murderer, 
and,” she took one hand from her brow, and pointed her forefinger 
downward at the grave at their feet, “‘ he killed—her.” 


Cuarter XLYIII. 


“One woe doth tread upon another’s heel, 
So fast they follow.” 


Monrperer or no murderer, Philip La Mert was fast approaching a 
higher tribunal than that of man, and if Adam would wreak his 
vengeance upon him, then must he come quickly, or his enemy would 
have escaped him, sailing out on the tide of that mysterious ocean 
that returns no mariners, nor ever in its ebb and flow casts back to us 
one sign to tell if the departed ones have safely reached the opposite 
shores, or, object of our more earnest question still, of what those 
shores and the land that lies beyond may consist. 

And when Prue, on the day following that meeting at the grave, 
had again found herself face to face with him, and from his lips 
heard the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, her 
woman’s heart had gone out in pity to the man whom she s0 well 
remembered in the heyday of his boldness and beauty, and whose 
physical sufferings at least might compel ruth from those who would 
have denied all pity to his mental ones. 

With a great dread had Prue been aware, on the preceding night, 
of those steps tracking her own and Mignon’s homewards, that she 
knew to belong to Philip. It had been with a positive determination 
to go away on the morrow that she had at last lain down to rest, for 
how could she doubt but that once again he would seek to establish 


his power over her mistress, and how was the girl to resist him in 
her forlorn, defenceless state ? 
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But when that morrow came, and with it the enemy against whom 
all her energies were for the time being bent, she had found herself 
compelled to hearken to him, and, at his miserable tale, amazement, 
joy, despair, relief, had succeeded each other so rapidly in her breast 
as to leave her breathless at the last. 

Her first impulse, when all was told, had been to rush straight to 
her adored little mistress, to kiss her hands, her feet, the very bem of 
her garment, and implore forgiveness for the readiness with which she 
had accepted the fact of Mignon’s guilt; her second, to burst into 
passionate weeping as the thought struck her that the truth came too 
late, too late to save her mistress from the hearing of those cruel 
words that had overturned her reason, too late to save her from the 
terrible curse of God that had fallen upon her. 

“ If master only knew—if he only knew !” 

These were the first words that shaped themselves out of all the 
confusion of thoughts that distracted her. 

And then it had been Philip’s turn to listen to a story, to have, if 
possible, the darkness of the shades about him deepened as he 
hearkened, to find how Mignon had been beggared of all, even to her 
reason, through him, to discover that in bitterest irony of fate, she 
had been deemed to have lost herself for love of one whom she 
loathed above all things created under heaven. 

If aught could animute with strength that feeble frame, so gallantly 
struggling against the mortal weakness that beset it, it would be the 
wild longing that now possessed him to come face to face with Adam, 
to commit the one act of reparation that lay in his -power ere death 
placed it beyond his reach for ever ; so that now if Adam were desirous 
of meeting Philip, the latter was even more imperatively desirous of 
meeting him ; and henceforth in the streets of London a double search 
was being prosecuted, while poor mad Mignon’s life was wearing away 
under the fever of a longing that she could not utter, and one only of 
the four people whose lives had been so closely intertwined soundly 
slept, her troubles over, in her lonely grave in the churchyard in the 
City. 

* * * * * * 

When Philip had returned home on the morning following the 
day when he believed himself to have made the discovery of Mignon’s 
love for him, he had returned victor, his higher nature having at 
length conquered his lower in the protracted struggle of the night. 
He had renounced this sweet, strange, precious gift that had fallen to 
him ; he had sworn, with his whole strength of body and soul, that, of 
his own will, he would never look upon her face again, that he would 
not have the sin upon his soul of encouraging this love that was pure 
because unconscious, by either look or word—nay, that it should be 
left to wither and gradually die for lack of sustenance; to be replaced 
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by-and-by with that love for her husband that bears the same relation 
as fruit to blossom, and that is so infinitely better worth the taking, 
but so immeasurably less lovely and pleasant to the eye! 

Did he contemplate this later love with calmness? or did not flesh 
and blood rebel fiercely against this relinquishment to another of 
that for which he had longed as he had longed for naught else in the 
course of his life ? 

I trow not. Only when daybreak came he had cast out the devils 
in his heart, and taken one more step upon that path of atonement, 
of which the first had been planted when on that day in Paris he 
had resolved to disobey the beckoning finger of passion to follow that 
of duty. 

And then he had reached home and thrown himself down to a 
heavy dreamless slumber that had lasted all day, and from that sleep 
he had been awakened by a summons so urgent that his servant had 
at last, through the messenger’s very importunity, been compelled 
to convey to him, and Philip had become aware that not one moment 
of breathing space had been allowed to him, that his vows of never 
seeing Mignon again were vain as wind, for that into her presence 
he was, by the compelling force of his vow to her, now bound to go, 
to go with the death-warrant of Muriel upon his lips, with that 
upon his soul which when uttered would shrivel all her love, as the 
lightning blackens and kills the green tree, the pride of the forest. 
Even as the messenger spoke, he saw (and, alas! it was always thus 
to the end—it was Mignon first, Muriel last in everything, and 
his sin was heinous to himself only as regarded its effects upon 
her sister) the look that he had last seen in Mignon’s eyes, the look 
that would grow in them when she knew the truth, though not 
for one moment did the dastard idea cross his mind of breaking the 
promise that he had given in Mr. Montrose’s house but a few days 
past. Without the loss of a moment he must fetch her to her 
sister's death-bed; there must be no delay, for if the two met 
not now, then they never would upon earth. Yet, as he dismissed 
the messenger and gave the requisite orders for his departure for 
Rosemary, he found himself stupidly wondering in what form of 
words he would utter the summons; nay, as his horses bore him 
swiftly through the night, and each moment brought him nearer 
to Mignon, his mind seemed absolutely to lose the capacity for 
thought, and memory alone placed certain words in his power, 80 
that he began mechanically to mutter over and over again: “Come, 
Mignon, come !” 

These words were graven on his heart; they now, by no effort 
of will, rose to his lips, and he found himself clutching at, and 
clinging to them as one who knows himself to be helpless without 
their aid. When he reached Rosemary, as one who walks in a dream, 
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he had, without consciously thinking, gone straight to the garden, 
feeling no surprise at finding Mignon there, and as a child repeating 
a lesson he had said, ‘“‘ Come, Mignon, come!” 

As to thought of the possible misconstruction placed on the girl’s 
hasty departure with him, that which then stood to him for a mind 
was as blank of any such thought as of the vision of the death-bed 
to which he was going; he just then felt, saw, and comprehended 
solely with the senses, and was conscious of nothing in heaven or earth 
but_that he now owned Mignon’s love, and that in the space of a 
couple of hours he would be vile in her eyes. Even when the girl 
was seated beside him in the carriage, her hand upon his arm, her 
passionate questions raining upon his ears, he was not able to drag 
his regard from those two fatal facts; a reply of some sort he must 
have given her, and one that conveyed the knowledge of her sister's 
danger to her mind ; for she had covered her face and shrunk back 
into a corner, asking no more. Nevertheless, he was, neither then 
nor afterwards, aware of the exact words that he used. 

When they were in the train the attitude of the two remained the 
same. The girl asked no further questions, seemingly fearful of the 
replies that she might receive, but with convulsively clasped hands, 
and fixed eyes looking out into the blackness of the night, endured 
that intolerable fever, which surely we have all known when on some 
desperate errand, the issue of which is life or death to that which we 
passionately love. 

The heart and soul, annihilating space, traverse the journey in an 
instant ; the helpless, longing body, no matter at how swift a rate it 
may actually be progressing, seems to stand stock-still, and the enforced 
inaction becomes a physical torture, that is to a certain extent 
merciful, since for the time it partially paralyses the action of the 
brain. 

Thus Mignon, by some curious process that almost reduced her 
mind to the same level as Philip’s, seemed to see the end of her 

journsy resolved into a grotesque question of ribbons. She wore 
mauve ones that day ; when she set out on her homeward journey— 
would they be the same colour, or—black? Mauve or black, mauve 
or black ; that was the question that she asked of herself over and 
over again, with the dull persistence of a child or an idiot, as she 
stared alternately at the black window-pane or the cushioned carriage 
before her. 

If they were mauve still, she would have got her darling safe 
again; if they were black... . 

She clasped her hands wildly together, and looked at Philip, who 
sat, his hat pulled low over his brows, his arms folded on his breast, 


motionless as a figure carved out of stone, and the words that trembled 
on her lips died unspoken. 
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Had he not told her too much already? She would still cheat 
herself with a doubt, a hope; she would still hug that “if” to her 
breast, which interposed itself as a shield between her and the certi- 
tude of accomplished fate, and then her eyes returned to the black 
window-pane, and her poor lips began dumbly to murmur over and 
again the question of the ribbons, black or mauve, mauve or black ? 

To Philip the moments tarried not, but sped swift as lightning. 
He would have held time back had he possessed the power, and he 
shrank, as may the craven malefactor at his approaching doom, from 
the moment when the sisters should be face to face with each other, 
and when upon Mignon’s eyes, but yesterday so exquisite with love, 
should grow the awful look of hatred that would surely strike him 
dead as he stood. 

And even as the incongruous thought of the ribbons had intruded 
itself into Mignon’s intense absorption of mind and body, so Philip, 
whose whole faculties were bent to one point, found himself remem- 
bering something that he had heard a long time ago, and yet that 
he had never thought of since, but which now seemed to exactly 
symbol forth this precious love of Mignon for him that was truly to 
endure but for a night, and vanish with the first chill light of day. 
Some one, he could not remember whether he who told him had 
witnessed, or was merely describing, the phenomenon, had related 
how, of all ravishing sights in the flower kingdom, there is nothing 
that can compare with the sight of a coffee plantation in full bloom. 
The snowy blossoms do not steal forth in niggardly hesitating fashion, 
but, bursting simultaneously from their sheaths, the fields are in a 
single night covered by a spotless mantle of white that exhales an 
indescribable but exquisite fragrance. 

But it is a beauty so ephemeral that eagerly indeed, lest he lose it 
for ever, must it be drunk into the gazer’s soul; it is a fragrance that 
he who would taste it to the uttermost must quaff without delay, for, 
alas! within the space of twenty-four hours the snow-white flowers 
wither, the subtle odour passes away, and only a memory and a dream 
is left of that which was but a moment ago so matchless a reality. 
And even thus, he said to himself, would be Mignon’s love for him. 
Yea, even as these flowers, it would wither, it would fade, it would be 
as though it had never existed, and unlike those hardier blossoms 
that slowly swell to maturity, and abide with us for awhile, this 
dazzling, fragrant flower would lie in his hand barely so long as 
should suffice to him to realise its exceeding preciousness and beauty, 
then he would be left worse than empty-handed, and without even 
the memory of a vanished joy to fill the void. 

For he knew that after this night he should never again be able to 
take that exultant pride ing Mignon’s love that had intoxicated him 
the preceding evening, that after the disclosure so inevitably near at 
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hand, her passion, even if it still struggled feebly on, three parts 
quenched in hatred, could never be the same as it had been when she 
believed him to be her friend, and—Muriel’s. 

Presently he found himself dully wondering that she did not speak, 
that she did not torture him with her questions, her guesses, and 
then it came into his mind that perhaps, since she had heard his 
story (had she not once told him so with her own lips ?), she was 
now connecting it with that of Muriel, and even blindly groping her 
way to a dim suspicion of the truth. 

Almost without his own volition he abruptly left his seat, and 
crossed over to the one opposite hers. 

She looked up into his face, not speaking, her whole bearing one 
agonised question, but he did not reply to it; only with a great 
yearning and passion in his eyes gazed at her, asking himself for one 
brief moment, might she not for love's sake, forgive him this sin 
that he had committed ? 

As yet she guessed nothing—so much he knew by the simple 
trust of her gesture, her attitude—and once again the demon within 
him whispered, “ Why do you tell her the truth ? do not take her to 
Muriel, but make her your own while she is safely in your power, and 
beyond the possible intervention of friendly aid? ... .” 

Of the deadly peril in which Mignon stood in that moment she 
never knew, only wonder filled her heart when Philip, rising as 
abruptly as he had approached her, set the full space of the carriage 
between himself and her, and, until the train finally stopped, neither 
moved nor spoke, 

In a few moments they were on their way to Muriel, although up 
to the moment of the man asking whither he should drive them, 
Philip could not have told what direction his tongue would bid the 
man to take. 

On, on through the crowded streets they sped, and Philip observed 
what Mignon did not, how that each moment they were leaving the 
wide, well-lit thoroughfares behind, and plunging into those purlieus 
of poverty, vice, and ruffianism, into which a prudent man would 
think twice before venturing in broad daylight. 

Mignon, whose suspense had now reached the point of positive 
agony, looked at, without heeding, the sordid streets, the barrows 
with their guttering candles, the slatternly half-dressed women, 
chaffering with the hucksters over their wares, at all the unsavoury, 
unlovely sights and sounds of a London back street, and found 
herself, like a parrot with its one cry, dumbly asking over again the 
question of the ribbons—black or mauve, mauve or black ? 

The driver stopped at the door of a mean, miserable-looking tene- 
ment, of which the door stood open, while a sickly glimmer of light 
shone here and there in the dingy windows. 
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“Tt is a mistake,” cried Mignon, trembling, and leaning out. 
«“ She cannot be here... .” 

Philip, who had alighted on the other side, now opened the door, 
and without a word, held out his hand to assist her to alight. 

His silence, more than this, the ominous look in his set face, sent 
a strange chill through her, and as mechanically she descended, hope 
died in her breast, and Muriel, a moment ago so near, seemed to 
recede, and stand at a great distance from her. Trembling, she 
looked upwards at the narrow, many-windowed house, then started 
violently, as from a lower room there pealed out a hoarse shout of 
tipsy laughter, while on the pavement hard by, a hurdy-gurdy man 
set his barrel to the tune of “ Home, sweet home.” 

As she crossed the dismal threshold a dirty woman came out of a 
room at hand, and stared at her with a mingled familiarity and 
surprise, that puzzled, yet did not affright the girl, as swiftly 
advancing, she said : 


“ My sister ?—she is here; she is ill; will you take me to her at 
once ?” 

The woman looked over the girl’s head at Philip, who now entered, 
and repeated incredulously—“ Your sister ?” then with an appraising 
glance at the girl’s dress, and another at that of her companion, shook 
her head, and set her arms akimbo. 

“You've made a mistake, miss,” she said, coarsely, yet not ill- 
naturedly, “’tis not the likes o’ you has sisters stoppin’ in this house ; 
leastways—” 

“T told you it was a mistake,” said Mignon, turning to Philip 
—— “QO! do not lose a moment, or we may get to her too 
ate—” 

But Philip had drawn from his breastpocket the written address 
that had been furnished him, and the name under which Muriel was 
then passing. 

He handed it in silence to the woman, upon whose face, as she 
read, there dawned a stupid, dazed wonder ; then she looked from the 
paper to Mignon, from Mignon to the paper back again. 

“She is here,” cried Mignon, seizing the woman’s arm in her 
excitement, and shaking it, “O! tell me she is not.... she is 
not . . dead 2?” 


For reply the woman lifted her grimy fore-finger, and pointed 
upwards. 


“Her as you're asking for, she’s there,” she said; “there’s no 
missing the way—she lies in the attic.” 
“Stop here, sir,” she cried, in quite a different tone, as the girl, 


swift as lightning, sped up the narrow stairs, and disappeared from 
her sight. 


If the house had seemed full of waking, noisy people to Mignon 
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a moment ago, it was none the less full of sleepers, she thought, 
as she passed upwards through the heavy breathings of seemingly 
countless human beings—women who lay, as sometimes she perceived 
through the open doors, herded together like wild beasts, in all the 
grotesque ugliness of profound slumber, a squalid gruesome sight that 
turned her faint, as, still mounting higher and higher, she pushed on 
to that attic where she had been told she should find her darling. 

Surely, surely the air would be purer up there, and these noisome 
fumes would be left behind, else Muriel, who loved all sweet smells 
and pleasant sights, must find it hard to breathe, and so thinking, 
and clinging resolutely to the belief that her sister was still quick, 
and able to discern between good and evil, she found herself standing 
before a shut door, and knew that she had reached her long journey’s 
end, and that on the other side of it was . . . . what? 

For a moment she hesitated, covering her face with her hands, 
then, softly turning the handle, she found herself in a narrow bare 
room, lit by a skylight, through which there showed the sapphire of 
God’s sky, while by the light of a dimly burning lamp she discerned 
the outline of a rude pallet, upon which was stretched the body of 
a lifeless woman with a dead infant lying on her breast. 
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On Barking through the Fence. 


I am—as is well known—a hermit, and my cave is constructed, 
according to the custom of the country in which it is situate, with a 
broad balcony in front of the drawing-room windows. There, when the 
hot glaring day is over, I sit me down ina big wicker chair, and smoke, 
and think, and watch my little dog. Iam not one of those people 
who crack up everything that they have, simply because itis theirs. I 
will not praise my little dog because he is my little dog. I have not 
seen your little dog, and consequently have no grounds upon which 
to draw comparisons. Still, I am of opinion that my 1. d. is a 
remarkable 1. d., and in many important particulars superior to any 
other 1. d. that you can produce. 

For the benefit of those who may take an interest in his personal 
appearance, I beg to state that his family is connected with the Isle 
of Skye; that he has a long body and short legs, a head two sizes 
too big for his shoulders, and ears which he can prick up an inch and 
a quarter higher than any other little dog of his weight. His colour 
is blue ; he answers to the name of Charlie as a rule, but is addressed 
as Charles upon those rare occasions when he is guilty of misconduct. 

For some time my little dog caused me uneasiness. He acquired 
what appeared to me an idiotic habit of barking through the fence— 
through the open fence which divides the little garden in front of my 
balcony from the road—at passers by, and this without the slightest 
provocation being given on their part. He has a regular time for 
commencing these observations, and their duration is, apparently, 
subject to a well-defined rule. We dine together, my little dog and 
I; we come out into the balcony together; we assume positions of 
repose synchronically. It may be that we fall into a gentle doze with 
equal unanimity. When we are awake, my little dog looks as wise 
as are the thoughts which filter through my brain. Then comes a 
relapse. All of a sudden he cocks up his ears (how high you know), 
and he squats himself on his stub tail on the “stoop,” as we call it— 
on the steps, as you would say—waiting for somebody to pass. Now, 
people have been passing and repassing constantly before my little 
dog cocked his ears—people who ought to have been barked at, if you 
will grant the premises that barking at any one is a proper operation ; 
and they have been allowed to go their way in silence. Barking 
time has not come, or barking humour, I know not which. Both are 
here now. Somebody comes, and down rushes my little dog, as 
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though the favourite enemy of himself and all his family were 
approaching with intent to produce further unpleasantness ; and he 
barks furiously. He rushes to the extreme left-hand corner of the 
open fence, stands up on his hind legs so as to have a good look 
through the pickets, and barks at his victim, coming. Then he 
makes a dash for the extreme left-hand corner, and has a shot after him, 
going. Then he trots back quietly and resumes his seat upon his 
stub tail, on the spot from which he started. If the wayfarer, irritated 
by such conduct, rattle his stick along the fence, my |. d. gets very 
angry. If he stops with a desire to conciliate, snap his fingers, and 
say, “Good little dog,” “Poor little fellow,” or some such well- 
intentioned blandishment, my |. d. becomes furious, and thrusts his 
nose so far through the pickets that he is inarticulate for very rage. 
Once the gate, which had been insecurely fastened, was blown open 
by a puff of wind, just as an extremely ragged negro was passing, 
and I trembled for the consequences. If my 1. d. bit the man, 
he would have a fuss with me. If he, in self-defence, kicked my 
1, d., I should have a fuss with him. If I, as a matter of pre- 
caution, interposed, I should have a fuss with both. My 1. d. 
would probably misinterpret my movements, and conclude that by 
starting up and running to the gate I desired him to follow and 
assault the man; and it would be difficult to persuade the latter that 
such a movement was made for his protection. Anyhow, I anticipated 
a fuss. To my great surprise there was no fuss. My 1. d. did 
not budge an inch, but wagged that stub tail as he sat (a feat which 
no other 1. d. of his size can accomplish), and the ragged son of 
Ham passed in peace. 

Well, I closed that gate, ‘and resumed my wicker chair and 
tranquillity. I concluded that my 1. d’s. barking time was over, 
and was again astonished by the violence of the objections he urged 
to the passing of the next comer—a remarkably quiet and well- 
dressed gentleman with whom I was slightly acquainted. Then the 
truth flashed upon me; turbidly, darkly, at first. I passed it through 
the filter of my thoughts, and out it ran clear and bright. Why did 
my |. d. bark when he knew he could not bite, and refrain from biting 
when the gate was open? Because of the fence! I called my 1. d. 
and patted him—I hope he understood me to take back certain opinions 
to his disparagement which I had previously formed. I had considered 
his barking through the fence as the senseless emotion of an animal ; 
now I perceived how perfectly human it was, and I began to moralise 
upon other barkings through other fences which occurred to me. 

By barking through the fence is now intended to be meant a taking 
advantage of some obstacle or shield for saying or doing something 
which, but for such protection, would not be said or done ; or which, 
if done or said, might entail unpleasant consequences upon the sayer 
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or doer. If I write “ barking” I mean no longer the noise made by 
dogs, or by any supposed to share the few, the very few, bad qualities 
which sometimes disfigure the character of those usually brave and 
faithful creatures. Nor do I contemplate the deep-mouthed note of 
warning with which the true guardian—be he human or canine— 
meets the approach of danger. I treat of such meaningless noise as 
my little dog indulges in—sound which goes in at one ear and comes 
out of the other. And lastly, by “the fence” you will understand 
not a physical but a moral barrier between the barker and the barkee, 


without which there would be no barking at all. Now do we under- 
stand each other? Thank you. 


Once at least in every week, between twenty minutes past twelve 
and one o'clock in the forenoon, there is barking through the fence 
from one end of this country to the other. This sort of “ barking ” is 
called preaching, and the ‘‘ fence” is the pulpit. Let me quote from 
the writings of one who has dealt—not untenderly—for many years 
with bishops, priests, and deacons, and the congregations committed 
to their charge; in order that I may appear—where I always desire 
to be—in respectable company. 


“There is, perhaps, no greater hardship at present inflicted upon man- 
kind in-civilised and free countries than the necessity of listening to 
sermons. No one but a preaching clergyman has, in these realms, the 
power of compelling an audience to sit silent and be tormented. No one 
but a preaching clergyman can revel in platitudes, truism and untruism, 
and yet receive as his undisputed privilege the same respectful demeanour 
as though words of impassioned eloquence or persuasive logic fell from his 
lips. Let a professor of law or physic find his place in a lecture-room, and 
there pour forth jejune words and empty phrases, and he will pour them 
forth to empty benches. Let a barrister attempt to talk without talking 
well, and he will talk but seldom. A judge’s charge need be listened to but 
by the jury, prisoner, and gaolor; a member of Parliament can be coughed 
down or counted out; town councillors can be tabooed; but no one can 
rid himself of the preaching clergyman. He is the bore of the age—the 
old man whom we Sinbads cannot shake off—the nightmare that disturbs 
our Sunday rest—the incubus that overloads our religion, and makes God’s 
service distasteful. We are not forced into church. No; but we desire 
more than that. We desire not to be forced to stay away. We desire— 
nay, we are resolute enough to enjoy the comfort of public worship, but we 
desire also that we may do so without an amount of tedium that ordinary 
human nature cannot endure with patience; and that we may be able to 
leave the house of God without that anxious longing for escape which is 
the common consequence of common sermons.” 


In fine, we dislike being barked at through the fence, which, 
by-the-by, surrounds the preacher after he has left the pulpit. 
Tf we are put to sleep or irritated by the prosings of a venerable 
rector, our complaint is hushed by a—“Oh, but he is such a dear, 
good old man!” Offended by the bumptious platitudes of the curate, 


we are told that we “do not know how kind he is to the poor; 
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besides, he does his best, poor young man!” Why does he not do 
somebody else’s best? It is to be observed that clerical barking 
through the fence has greatly diminished in our time; for the old 
lock of the gate has rusted, and the fresh breezes of Thought blow it 
open frequently. 

In all the arts there is barking through the fence—the fence of 
established reputation. I have little fault.to find with this. The 
public, that shuts its eyes to good work until a name is bawled in 
their ears, desires to pay for the name when the work ceases to be 
good. ‘There is a rough sort of compensation about this which is not 
unjust to either side. It may seem hard at first to young Mr. 
Perspective that his good picture is “skied” by the hanging com- 
mittee, whilst the bad one sent by Blazes, R.A., hung on the line, 
barks at him through that fence. It will grate upon his ears to hear 
visitors say, “Oh, that’s by Blazes—how beautiful!” “ Beautiful,” 
because “by Blazes.” Let him console himself by the reflection that 
there was a time when Blazes, R.A., may have heard the same sort of 
thing in his struggling days, and not grudge the worthy old gentle- 
man his bark. You are not obliged to stop and look at the work cf 
his declining years. It is not like Mr. Proser’s sermon, which must 
be endured. Proser never did preach anything of his own worth 
listening to, while Blazes won the letters which follow his name 
fairly by many a valued canvas. If young P. will leave off past 
participle-ing the powers of the Academy and mind his drawing, he 
too may rouse the ire of students yet to be, and hear country cousins 
gasp, “ Oh, that’s by Perspective—how splendid!” Whatever cynics 
may snarl to the contrary, depend upon it that reputation is not 
lightly gained. There is not room for every one in the front. The 
best horse has often lost even a “place” because he could not get 
“through his field.” So it is with us in the race for success; but, 
depend upon it, those who are “placed” must have some stuff in 
them to be there; and when you come to inquire why the favourite 
was “nowhere,” you will generally find that he neglected some 
opportunity, or threw away some advantage. I am dealing now with 
those who have done something—who have constructed a fence to 
bark through, and which stands up by itself straight, and clear to be 
seen by the mind’s eye. They have written books, painted pictures, 
modelled works of art, grappled with great social or political ques- 
tions, restored health or mitigated disease, won honourable contests at 
law, and so on. They are mortal, and their day is drawing to its 
close. They may bark in the evening, and we will pass on without 
complaint. What I do despise is barking through sham fences— 
fences made of white ties, spectacles, and solemn looks, of obscurity 
counterfeiting depth, of pretension concealing ignorance, of procrasti- 
nation vamped up to pass for prudence. There is plenty of it about. 
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Give such fences a push and down they go. But society does not 
like them to be shaken. If one rattles one’s stick along as one passes, 
and the flimsy pickets go to pieces, and the barker runs away with his 
tail between his legs—there is a fuss. ‘See what you've done!” is 
the cry. “ What a shame to assail such a superior man!” It is no 
use pointing to the ruined rubbish of his fence, and to prove by it 
that he is a humbug. You are made responsible for the discovery. 
“Why didn’t you leave it alone?” snaps society. “It looked like 
stone and iron. We have stone and iron fences of our own, and Lord 
knows what may happen if fellows like you are allowed to go about 
rattling your confounded sticks.” So the people, loving deception, 
are deceived, and turn upon and rend the lifters of the veil. 

These sham fence barkers form the ruck which hampers better 
men, and prevents them getting to the front. They never win a 
great race, or carry off the spolia opima in any contest. They crowd 
genius off the lower steps of the ladder, and make its rungs into 
shelves for their own repose. In the Church they get third-class 
livings and small deaneries.* In literature they become critics, or 
write in advanced periodicals advanced views upon subjects which 
they have not begun to understand. In medicine they drop into 
comfortable practices amongst rich persons who have not much the 
matter with them, or who call in some one else when they have. In 
the law they are revising barristers and recorders, and members of 
royal commissions. They are all eminently respectable, and sit 
humbly at the feet of the old hermit of Prague that never saw pen 
and ink, and said very wittily to a niece of King Gorbudoe, “That 
which is——is.” 

With regret I am obliged to record that woman— 





“ Dear woman, who divides our joys, 
And trebles our expenses,” 


is given to barking through the fence which gallantry (I use the 
word in its higher meaning) erects around her; and on no account 
must you rattle your stick against it. It is rude to contradict a lady ; 
she is not to be called upon to explain or retract anything she may 
say, and the time has passed in which her nearest male relative could be 
held responsible for her words or acts. We must let her take away 
the character of our friend in silence. We must make way for her, 
and let her have our seat. If she storms we must keep our temper ; 
if she cries we must give in. All this is right in the abstract, and 
here the position is slightly altered. We men creatures have built 
the fence, and keep it up. Those who want to pull it down are of 
her own sex. Still, there is no reason why she should bark on the 
other side. The very fact of having such a defence and sanctuary 
provided and maintained for her should set kindness and caution— 


golden-crowned—upon the archway of her lips. And I don’t think 
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she should take courteous self-denial, even in the smallest things, 
quite so much as a matter of right as she often does. When I 
spoilt my new hat at a late flower-show through having resigned 
my umbrella to Miss Camelia Japonica, I should have liked her to 
have said “Oh, thanks” at least; but she bobbed down, twisted 
| round (very much as my little dog used to pursue his tail), caught 
up her train, and ran away for shelter, without a word. And she 
| forgot to return my umbrella. I found it in the rack when I was 
calling about a month afterwards, and took the liberty of regaining 
| my property. Next day I met her brother Tom, and “Hollo!” he 
said, “you’re a cool hand! That’s mine.” She had made him a 
ii present of it! Now outside the fence such conduct would not have 
been considered honest. 

Fine dresses, and horses and carriages, form a fence behind which 
much meanness is done. The same young lady mentioned above, for 
whom I once—but this is weakness! She used to order half a dozen 
different pieces of music to be sent home for her to “try over.” Then 
she made her little sister copy all she wanted, kept one, and sent the 
rest back—they did not suit her, she said. That was a fib. I once 
saw Lady Emily, her mother (she was an earl’s daughter, and married 
old Japonica on account of the fortune he had made in opium), pass a 

| bad florin, knowing it to be bad, because she had previously tried it 
| on me. The shopkeeper looked askance at the base coin, but did not 
dare to say a word from his side of the fence. If it had been some 
half-starved seamstress, he would have given her into custody. I am 
told that there are some very fine ladies who (practically) make their 
visitors pay their servants’ wages, and who are hired to carry about 
the advertisements of milliners and dressmakers through the resorts 
of Fashion by a less honourable arrangement than that effected with 
“sandwich men” in Piccadilly. The seedy sandwich man applies for 
his brace of boards, hat in hand, with many a cringe and “ God bless 
your honour,” and when pay time comes he takes his shilling and is 
thankful. Plod on through the slush, poor old sandwich man! and 
skip out of the way of that carriage, in which Madame Eutelle’s 
aristocratic advertising agents dash along. Rank, position, and 
seeming wealth form the fence through which they do this thing, 
I with arrogance and immunity. 
| Rich people, of both sexes, are constantly doing mean and shabby 
| actions through the fence erected by their wealth; and pious persons 
enter every day into more than shady transactions behind the fence of 
their piety. Eccentricity is the excuse put forward in the one case, 
and innocence of worldly guile in the other. We are harder upon 
the one who cannot be liberal, than on the other who will not. If 
the Right Honourable the Earl of Carbon refuses to tip the waiter, 
he is not to be called mean, because of the incomprehensible rule 
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which condones wilful and unnecessary stinginess. But if I give 
sixpence when a shilling is expected, I am “no gentleman.” If I 
were to weigh out the potatoes to my domestics I should soon have 
no one to attend to my cave. Give me a corner house in Belgrave 
Square, and a “ place ”’ in the shires, and I may do so. 

I have heard it whispered upon the Stock Exchange that innocent 
and, above all, piowsly innocent folk are mighty hard customers—that 
they hold on like an octopus to any advantage, and slip from liability 
with the slimy swiftness of the eel; that they do not always tell the 
truth, and are afflicted with a provoking semi-blindness which prevents 
them from seeing the other side of the case, or even their own side, 
as others see it. Through the fence of innocence these gentry bark 
at the elementary principles of honesty and fair dealing between man 
and man. You must not rattle your stick along their pickets either. 
You must not hold them to the principles they preach, or judge them 
as they delight to judge mankind. They have only to turn up their 
eyes and sigh, “Oh! how could you suppose that I said such a thing,” 
to sneak out of any promise. When cornered, they forgive their 
persecutors, and undertake to pray for them. They are the people 
who are “at a loss to understand” why they should not send an old 
woman who has picked up sticks on a Sunday to gaol for six months 
with hard labour, and who “ fail to comprehend” upon what grounds 
they can be censured for advising a friend to put his money in a 
rotten bank, in order that they may draw it out themselves. 

Children learn quickly to bark through the fence. And here I beg 
to state that Iam not the old bachelor who likes naughty children 
because they are sure to be sent out of the room. The children I 
want extradited are the prim little men and women who are always 
thinking of their clothes, who pose 7m the room, and take liberties 
with me through the fence of dear mamma’s goodwill. I long to box 
their ears—I do! My fingers itch to give them a good shake out of 
their blasé, arrogant, unchildlike demeanour! But I am obliged to 
say they are such sweet little things, or I should never be asked again 
to dinner, and Madame would cut me in the park, which is social 
death. And yet I have my doubts whether it is pure maternal 
affection which keeps the dear innocents so constantly by her side. I 
fancy sometimes that they form a fence through which she barks 
occasionally. How it will be when they are of an age to listen and 
talk I am not prepared to say. As for the other ones—and there are 
other ones still, thank God!—why, bless your pretty unpowdered 
faces, I can make boats and kites and fire-balloons, and toffee and 
things, and tell stories and romp. Come to my cave and see if I 
can’t! We will have a good time, I promise you, all day; and when 
evening comes you shall have ice-cream and strawberries in that 
balcony, and see my little dog bark through the fence. 

2H 2 











Un Sachens. 


CHAQvE jour, des l’aurore, 
Je dis que je t’adore ; 
Chaque soir, tout de méme, 


Je ne dis que je t’aime. 


Pour mes voeux, belle reine, 
Me rendras-tu la haine? 
Soit ainsi; tout de méme, 


Je dirai que je t’aime. 


Si tu veux me bannir, 
Je m’en irai mourir ; 


Mais mourant, tout de méme, 


Je chant’rai que je t'aime. 


W. H. Pottocs. 
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A Cast for a Fortune. 


THE HOLIDAY ADVENTURES OF A LADY DOCTOR. 





I am one of those women who, being endowed with a love of know- 
ledge, a disposition to gratify it, and means, mental, pecuniary 
and otherwise, of accomplishing that object, have devoted to serious 
study the years which most persons of my sex give to croquet, kettle- 
drums, and other matrimonial machinations. 

It is not, however, my purpose in these pages to deliver a homily 
upon the higher education of women ; therefore, leaving my personal 
views and social creed undefended, I pass on without further preface 
to the simple relation of certain facts which I have undertaken to make 
public in the following story. 

Having taken at a continental university the medical degree which 
my own country denied me, I quitted for ever the scene of my 
student life, and started on my journey homeward. The fatigue and 
excitement caused by my recent examinations had impaired my health 
and wearied my brain to such an extent that I judged it best, instead 
of proceeding directly to England, to pass a fortnight or three weeks 
in a holiday ramble through a few of the liveliest and most noted of 
the many tourist resorts in Germany. It was late autumn, warm and 
sunny, the very weather for the purpose, and pleasant anticipations of 
enjoyment lightened my heart as I completed the first stage of my 
journey from Zurich, and entered the portals of the chief hotel at the 
little lake-town I had chosen as my resting-place for that night. 

When I had removed my travelling dress and ordered my dinner, the 
waiter brought me the hotel visitors’ book, an official-looking tome of 
portentous size, in which he politely requested me to write my name, 
and it was with a feeling of natural and irrepressible gratification 
which the sympathetic reader will surely condone, that I found my- 
self for the first time in my life enabled to make public use of the 
honourable prefix my late toils had earned, and to sign myself, to the 
intense admiration of the waiter aforesaid, ‘Dr. Mary Thornton.’ 

The hotel proved to be so comfortable, and the town so agreeable, 
that I speedily resolved to prolong my stay. Luxuriating in a new 
sense of idleness and irresponsibility, I amused myself by observing 
the habits and appearance of the tourists who came and went at the 
house, and in a very short time had begun to take special interest in 
a certain English party who had arrived only a few days before my- 
self, and who occupied rooms upon my floor. This party consisted of 
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a gentlemen in the prime of life, tall and well-bred in manner, who 
sat next to me every day at the table d’hote; a pale, fragile-looking 
lady, evidently an invalid, who took all her meals in her own room, 
and a serving-maid, whose manner was somewhat pert, and whose 
aspect I thought unprepossessing. My interest in the gentleman 
was entirely due to the concern I felt for his wife, and to the com- 
passion awakened in me by the sight of her sweet colourless face and 
emaciated form. Her feeble condition appeared to preclude her not 
only from frequenting the public rooms downstairs, but even from 
outdoor exercise, save on very rare occasions, when she was accom- 
panied by her husband. More often I met her in the corridor leading 
to her apartment, promenading to and fro on the arm of her maid, and 
wearing a certain subdued and mournful look which seemed never to 
vary, and which caused my heart to yearn so earnestly towards her, 
that I doubt not my glances involuntarily expressed the warmth of 
my compassion. One afternoon, as I sat at the open window of the 
visitors’ salon, sunning myself in the warm October light and lazily 
toying with a German novel, the pale lady’s husband passed through 
the room, carrying his hat and cane, and went out into the street. 
Not ten minutes afterwards the serving-maid entered, and to my great 
surprise walked up to me without the least hesitation, and handed me 
a note bearing the inscription, “ Dr. Mary Thornton.” 

“ From my mistress, ma'am,” said she, and stood waiting. 

Much perplexed, I opened the missive, and found that its contents, 
written in German, and in a fine delicate hand, indicative of timidity 
and weakness of character, ran as follows: “Pray pardon the liberty I 
take in addressing you thus, and judge if the excuse I have to offer 
does not justify my lack of ceremony. I have learned from the hotel 
servants that you are a physician, and beg that you will be so kind as to 
favour me with a professional visit, with as little loss of time as possible. 
The language in which I write is unknown to my maid, but I am 
aware that you are conversant with it, and it is extremely important 
that the purport of this note, and your visit to me—if you are good 
enough to comply with my request—should be concealed from both her 
and Dr. Pomeroy (the gentleman whom you have seen with me). 
Be so kind, therefore, as to pretend that I have recognised in you an 
old friend or school-fellow whose acquaintance I wish to renew, and 
come to my room in that character. The ruse will blind my maid ; 
she will leave us together. We can then converse at our ease, and I 
shall be able to explain to you the very grave reasons which compel 
me to observe this secrecy on the subject of your profession. The 
kindly encouragement I have noticed in your face and manner 
whenever we have chanced to meet each other, assures me that I may 
count on your timely help and advice. 

Apa Pomeroy.” 
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If I had felt some surprise when the maid handed me this letter, 
the sensation was certainly not mitigated by its perusal. My first 
impulse was, it must be confessed, to decline any participation in an 
affair which my instinct told me promised to be of an exceedingly 
unpleasant and delicate nature. But this selfish consideration speedily 
yielded to more worthy feelings; I recalled the pallid face and the 
wasted form, the sadness and depression of manner which had so often 
touched me in this poor lady, and the remembrance nerved me to 
encounter any adventure which might await me on behalf of so 
interesting a patient. I drew a pencil from my pocket, and wrote in 
German upon the blank sheet of her letter : 


“T will come at once. Rely on my observing your caution. 
Mary THornton.” 


Then, adopting my correspondent’s suggestion, I said, as I put my 
answer into the maid’s hand, “ Your mistress is, I find, an old school- 
fellow of mine. She has recognised me, and wishes me to go and see 
her. This is to say I am coming.” In speaking these words I 
assumed a foreign mode of pronunciation, intending by the affectation 
of German nationality to justify to her the use of that language in the 
note she had brought me. 

Evidently unsuspicious, the maid retired with my message, and 
after a brief interval sufficient to prepare her mistress for my visit, I 
proceeded upstairs, tapped lightly at the invalid’s door, and was at 
once admitted. 

She was seated in an arm-chair, her head resting on a cushion, her 
hands hanging listlessly at her sides, and her whole appearance ex- 
hibiting melancholy and exhaustion. Upon seeing me enter the room 
she made a slight movement like an attempt to rise, and a sudden 
flush overspread her cheeks and throat. 

“Do not disturb yourself, pray!” cried I, still using my broken 
English for the edification of the maid, who stood beside her mistress ; 
“you must not use any ceremony with me! Ah, how glad I am to 
see you again !” 

She cast a grateful look at me, murmured a few unintelligible words, 
and motioned me to a chair opposite her own. In order to set her at 
her ease, and facilitate the course of our plot, I carried on the con- 
versation for some minutes in the character assigned to me, touching 
on a variety of indifferent subjects, and assuming an unrestraint which 
I was far from feeling, until, to my inexpressible relief, the maid, 
whom I already regarded as a gaoler, saw fit to withdraw from the 
room. No sooner had the door closed upon her than my patient, who 
had hitherto remained silent and motionless in her chair, seemed to 
awake as from a trance, and bending suddenly forward, caught me 
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eagerly by both hands, lifted her sunken eyes to mine, and whispered, 
in a voice that seemed to quiver with emotion : 

“Thank God you have come! I ama dying woman. Before you 
say anything to me, hear what I have to tell you.” 

I nodded assent. She leaned back in her seat, drew a deep breath, 
and began to speak rapidly in German, with a thin broken voice which 
at times sank to a whisper, her wasted fingers plucking nervously the 
while at the dargling tassels of the arm-chair. 

“T am,” said she, “the widow of General Sir James Pomeroy, who 
died only a year ago, leaving to me everything he possessed. We had 
no family, and my husband was very rich. It was expected that he 
would have bequeathed some part of his property to his only and 
younger brother, Dr. George Pomeroy, who, in fact, I think, counted 
on some provision of the sort. But none was made, everything came 
to me. I was always a weak creature, a frightened, nerveless kind of 
woman, and my widowhood at first seemed more than I could bear. 
My brother-in-law was very good to me ; he was always at hand to cheer 
me up and keep me company at the old Hall, which was very, very 
dull and miserable after my husband’s death.” She paused a moment, 
mastered the rising sob in her throat, and continued more slowly : 

“Twas grateful to Dr. George for his friendship, but not in the 
least prepared for what happened. Only eight months after Sir 
James had gone, he proposed to marry me! I was deeply shocked, 
and found courage to tell him so. He answered that such marriages 
were frequent in some parts of the world, and that it would be easy to 
procure a licence for the union abroad. But when he saw that his 
proposition filled me with horror, and that I could not listen to it on 
any terms, he asked my pardon, and promised never again to revive 
the question. For some weeks after that I saw very little of him. 
Then, feeling terribly lonely and depressed, I sent him a little note, 
begging him to come and visit me again on the old terms as though 
nothing had occurred to part us, because I was in need of some com- 
panionship, and had few friends or relatives of my own. He came 
immediately, and for a long time seemed to devote himself to the 
purpose of effacing from my mind the disagreeable impression which 
his offer of marriage had caused me. He was so charming, so atten- 
tive, so brotherly, that he made himself indispensable to me, and I 
could do nothing without him. About this time my health began to 
fail, for what reason I know not, but Dr. George attributed my indis- 
position to want of change, and persuaded me to visit the German 
waters. He said I needed ‘ tone,’ and that he knew the very way to 
set me up, and would restore my health in a month if I would go 
abroad under his escort and be guided entirely by him. This I agreed 


to do, and taking my maid Clara with me, I started for the Continent 
in his care. 
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“ But, strange to say, instead of recovering, my indisposition increased 
from day to day until it settled into confirmed illness, and I became 
by degrees the pitiable creature you now see. Dr. George is un- 
remitting in his care and attention ; he rarely leaves my side by day, 
and passes the night with his bedroom door unclosed, so as to be 
within my maid’s call should his services be needed. And now I have 
to tell you, Dr. Thornton, what perhaps you may have thought me 
slow in arriving at, my reason for wishing to consult you. Of late a 
terrible dread has taken possession of me: I am haunted by an awful 
suspicion, a suspicion which has become almost a certainty, in con- 
sequence of my brother-in-law’s absolute and unconditional refusal to 
allow me to see any other physician than himself. Last time I 
suggested to him that it would be a comfort to me at least to know 
that his method of treatment was approved by some eminent man of 
his own profession he changed colour, and, in the most emphatic and 
peremptory manner, insisted on my resting my case entirely in his 
hands. He even added that he considered it his duty to prohibit my 
maid from admitting any other doctor to my presence, and from 
affording me any opportunity whatever of consulting one by letter. 
As I am too ill and weak to leave the house alone, Dr. George and 
Clara are quite able to manage the matter as they please. You may 
now judge what emotion I experienced on discovering your profession. 
Ladies are so rarely physicians, that neither my brother-in-law nor 
my maid would ever suspect you, and as Clara is entirely ignorant of 
German, the hotel servants, none of whom speak English, cannot 
enlighten her on the subject, while Dr. George is of too taciturn a 
disposition to ask questions of any stranger. It will be enough for 
him to hear that you are an old school-fellow of mine ; he knows that 
I was educated in this country, and you speak the language so 
admirably, that it will never occur to him to seek a different solution 
of our acquaintance. Now you have heard my story. I feel sure I 
may trust your sympathy and good faith to help me if you can, with- 
out betraying your profession and getting me into trouble with my 
brother-in-law.” 

She ceased, greatly exhausted, and extended her hand towards me 
in token of her confidence. I rose, and, giving her a glass of water, 
bade her refresh herself before answering the questions which I should 
have to put to her. As she returned the empty tumbler I scanned 
the expression of her face with intense earnestness, and whispered, 
bending close to her ear, 

“You have not told me what it is that you are dreading so much 
—what suspicion you expect me to confirm. You believe yourself to 
be dying, and you wish me to name your disease, and if possible to 
save you. Is it not so ?” 

She nodded, but gave no reply in words. 
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“Tell me, then,” I urged, “ what it is that you suspect to be the 
cause of your present suffering.” 

She gathered up her strength with an evident effort, and gave her 
answer in a single word : 

“ Cancer.” 

I drew back and fixed my eyes keenly upon her. The answer was 
not what I had expected, and I was sensible of feeling vastly relieved 
by it. Satisfied by the look with which she met my scrutiny that she 
had given utterance to her real belief, I continued : 

“And you think that Dr. Pomeroy, knowing this to be your 
malady, wishes to conceal the fact from you, and forbids you to consult 
any other physician for fear you should learn it from him ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ But you are anxious to know the truth nevertheless, and want me 
to tell you all I can ?” 

“T want to know my fate—that is all.” 

I asked her a few questions relative to her symptoms and condition, 
made the necessary examination of my patient, and ended by inspect- 
ing the contents of several medicine phials on the mantelpiece. 
Having completed my survey, and returned to my seat, I demanded in 
as careless an accent as I could assume, considering the immense im- 
portance which I attached to the question, 

“ What food do you take, and who prepares it ?” 

“T eat very little. Everything makes me feel sick. My meals 
consist principally of broth or soups of some sort which Clara makes 
for me herself. Sometimes Dr. George gives it to me. He is a very 
good cook.” 

“You have nothing sent from the hotel kitchen ?” 

“Nothing. My brother-in-law says they would not do things 
properly for me here. He is very careful about my food, and seems 
to think that toc much depends on it to trust its preparation to 
strangers. He says that soups for invalids ought always to be made 
by a nurse or a doctor.” 

My case was now complete. I had ascertained almost to absolute 
demonstration that Lady Pomeroy was slowly succumbing to the 
effects of a certain metalloid poison administered in small doses day 
after day. I was convinced from my patient’s symptoms, sensations, 
appearance and history that this diabolical attempt on her life had 
been carried on for a considerable time, probably from the very day 
on which she first began to feel indisposed, that it was conducted by 
& person possessing medical knowledge and professional means of 
obtaining the poison in question, while the respective pecuniary 
positions of Dr. Pomeroy and his patient, the relationship existing 
between him and the dead general, and his excessive anxiety to prevent 
his sister-in-law from seeking advice of any other physician, left me 
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no alternative but to believe that the case I had to deal with was 
one of deliberate scientific murder for the sake of coin, and that the 
intending murderer was a member of my own honoured profession. 
To place my conclusion with regard to the identity and motive of 
the criminal beyond possibility of doubt, I put a final inquiry to Lady 
Pomeroy : 

“T think you said that your late husband had no nearer relative 
than his brother—your doctor ?” 

“None. We had no children, and the only other member of his 
family, a sister, died some years ago. Why do you ask?” 

For the first time since the colloquy began I found myself at a loss 
for an appropriate response, and could only murmur confusedly : 

“T thought perhaps you might have a mother-in-law or somebody 
who would have taken charge of you for a little while.” 

She shook her head and smiled faintly : 

** Mother-in-law? Why, General Pomeroy was old enough to be 
my father when I married him. His parents died ever so long ago. 
Dr. George is my only relative on my husband’s side, and my own 
people are all in India.” 

“Tt does not matter,” said Icheerfully. ‘ You will get well with- 
out much nursing if you follow my advice.” As I spoke, I looked in 
her face, and was startled at the anxious and strained expression with 
which she regarded me. Seeing for what she was watching and 
waiting, I hastened to say, in the most emphatic tones I could 
command, 

“Lady Pomeroy, there is no cause whatever for the apprehension 
you entertain. You have no symptom of cancer.” 

A look of mingled hope and mistrust crossed her countenance, 
the muscles of her mouth and eyelids quivered, and she answered 
fervently : 

“Do not deceive me, I implore you. Swear to me that you are 
speaking the truth.” 

“T swear it,” said I, in a voice as grave and earnest as her own ; 
“ your suspicion is entirely baseless.” 

My tones carried conviction with them. She bowed her head on 
her hands, and I saw from the convulsive movements of her shoulders 
that she was overcome by emotion. For a while I suffered her to 
weep unrebuked, knowing that such tears were best shed, and would 
restore her to calmness more effectually and speedily than any word 
of mine. Presently she looked up at me, and said, sobbing and 
smiling by turns: 

“T can’t help crying ; the relief—the new hope of life are so over- 
whelming. I dreaded to die so horribly. But yet, Miss—Miss—Dr. 
Thornton, I am very ill; you see how weak and emaciated. What is the 
matter with me? Shall I trust Dr. George’s treatment any longer ?” 
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“ Will you trust me?” I asked after a moment’s pause. 

“Yes; I can’t help trusting you.” 

“TI know what is causing yourjillness. You are being wrongly 
treated—quite wrongly. If you will leave your brother-in-law and 
put yourself under my care, I promise you shall be well again in three 
weeks’ time—perhaps less.” 

“Leave my brother-in-law!” she repeated timidly. ‘He would 
never let me go—never. Iam sure he would noi.” 

“ Are you not your own mistress, Lady Pomeroy? Your purse is 
at no man’s disposal, your way in life is free and uncontrolled. What 
hinders you from saving yourself ?” 

She wrung her thin hands with a gesture of dismay. 

“Yes, yes,” she sobbed, “ but I am so fearful of offending him. It 
seems so ungrateful, so hard, after all his kindness and care, for though 
he may have made a mistake, you know, he did it for the best. And 
he loved me once, too! Oh, how can I tell him I am going away !” 

Knowing the real facts of the affair, this expression of the poor 
lady’s scruples and commiseration of the wretch who was murdering 
her, stirred in me a sense of impatience and even of irritation. 

“You wished to know your fate;” said 1; “I tell you that it is in 
your own hands. If you remain in your present position and 
continue your present regimen, your life is not worth a month’s 
purchase. If you come with me, there is every reason to believe you 
will live to enjoy many years of health and vigour.” 

She hesitated. “You speak very confidently, but I do not 
sufficiently understand your meaning. Will you not tell me what it 
is that I am suffering from? If the malady can be so easily cured, 
there is no reason why you should shrink from naming it.” 

Once more I felt perplexed. I had made up my mind that in my 
patient’s present nervous and enfeebled condition it would be 
extremely unwise to subject her to the shock of hearing the terrible 
truth ; and I was yet too young in my profession to take refuge in 
one of those white lies which come so glibly to the lips of experienced 
practitioners. 

“You said you would trust me,” said I, after a moment's thought. 
“Pray try to be satisfied with my assurance that your illness is easily 
curable by the right means, and that, as cireumstances are, you cannot 
be cured unless you place yourself under my care. And I solemnly 
pledge myself to tell you all you wish to know as soon as we shall 
have quitted this hotel and Dr. Pomeroy.” 

She was silent. At last, after much painful reflection, the character 
of which was evident from her quivering lips and clouded brow, she 
said, “I should never dare to tell him I was going! He would be so 
angry, and what excuse could I give—what reasons could I urge— 
for so strange and abrupt a proceeding ?” 
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“Say nothing,” I answered decidedly. ‘Tell nobody anything 
until you have fixed the day and the hour for leaving, and then send 
me word. Tell your_maid to pack your boxes as quickly as possible, 
and leave the rest to me. You must choose some time, of course, 
when Dr. Pomeroy has gone out for a couple of hours or so, no other 
precaution is necessary. I will settle your hotel bill downstairs and 
make all the proper arrangements, so that when you are ready to 
leave there will be nothing for you to do but to step into the carriage 
at the door and drive away.” 

As I spoke I looked firmly and gravely in her face, taking pains 
to show by my slow utterance and determined expression that I was 
thoroughly in earnest, and I had the satisfaction of perceiving that 
my patient, who, despite her timidity, was by no means deficient in 
intelligence, fully appreciated the reason and force of my exhortation. 

“T see,” said she in a piteous tone, “that you are interested on my 
behalf, and are generously prepared to risk considerable responsibility 
and trouble in order to help me in carrying out the plan you suggest. 
The fact that you have so much confidence in its efficacy and in your 
own ability to cure me is reassuring, and—” she hesitated a moment 
before adding, “ even tempting. You have said that if I continue in 
my present condition and under my present treatment I can have 
very little hope of life, and I feel that to be the truth. Still, you 
must admit that my position with regard to Dr. George is a delicate 
one, and that the difficulties in the way of escape from it are so great 
as to be almost insuperable, especially to a person of my temperament. 
Are you quite certain that nothing can be done for me except in the 
way you propose? Would it be impossible for you to treat me here, 
privately,—or—or even to drop a hint to my brother-in-law that he 
has mistaken my case, concealing of course the fact that I have 
consulted you?” 

“No,” I replied almost sternly. ‘“ Be sure that if any other 
means of saving you than that I have proposed were feasible I should 
not have suggested to you a step which, I well know, appears to you 
wild and almost unreasonable. But, Lady Pomeroy, the medical 
examination I have made of your condition has revealed to me the 
existence of certain symptoms the meaning of which I well under- 
stand but cannot at present disclose to you.” Seeing the alarm which 
this remark occasioned her, and trusting to the confidence which she 
placed in Dr. Pomeroy’s integrity, if not in his professional skill, I 
took the courage to add, “Do not fancy that these symptoms are 
indicative of any acute malady or organic disease; they are due 
entirely to a method of treatment which will kill you if it is continued 
much longer. Remember too that you have my promise to explain 
everything fully to you as soon as we are alone together. You are 
agitated now and too fatigued with our conversation to be able to 
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think collectedly and return a decisive answer to my proposition, so 

for the present I shall leave you, and you must try to get some rest. 

Send me a line in German when you have made up your mind, and 

do not forget, Lady Pomeroy, that the choice between going and 

staying is a choice between life and death. There is no third course 
ible in your case.” 

I uttered the last words impressively, took her hand in silence and 
withdrew from the apartment. As I closed the door I saw that she 
had sunk back in her chair and hidden her face with her hand. In 
the corridor outside I found the maid Clara sitting on a chair and 
reading a paper novel. 

“ You may go to your mistress now,” said I in my foreign English ; 
“our long talk has tired her a little.” 


* * * * * * * 


Three days passed away, and I neither saw nor heard anything of 
my strange patient. This silence, extending considerably beyond my 
anticipations, caused me great uneasiness. I held myself responsible 
for Lady Pomeroy’s life, and felt decided that in a matter so pressing 
and important, professional etiquette ought to be entirely disregarded. 
Accordingly I had made up my mind to interfere forthwith between 
Dr. George and his victim, and carry things with as strong a hand 
as their urgency required, when an incident occurred which relieved 
me from the necessity of personal interference. Early in the afternoon 
of the fourth day, just as I had returned from luncheon, there was a 
tap at the door of my room, and the permission to enter, which I 
gave in German, being disregarded, I rose from my seat and answered 
the summons in person. On the threshold stood Lady Pomeroy’s 
maid with a small twisted note in her hand and a pert smile on her 
face. 

“T can’t understand your German, miss,” said she, “and I’d no 
notion what you said just now, so I thought I’d best let you come 
yourself and take this.” 

She gave me the paper she had brought, which I immediately 
unfolded, and read with great satisfaction but less surprise the follow- 
ing words, scrawled so faintly as to be almost illegible : 


“T will put your advice into practice this afternoon, if I am still 
alive, in an hour’s time. I am dreadfully ill, and have no strength 
left, even to write. Dr. George has just gone out; come to me at 
once. Clara knows nothing of our intentions yet.—A., P.” 


“Lady Pomeroy seems to be worse to-day,” said I, addressing Clara 
with my usual precaution. 

“Much worse, miss; I’m afraid she’s sinking fast, poor thing. It’s 
been a sad illness.” 
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She sighed as she spoke, and cast her eyes on the ground. 

“Tell her that3I am very, very sorry, and that I will come and see 
her in five or ten minutes. Is the Doctor with her ?” 

. No, miss, he’s tired himself out with sitting up nursing her, so 
he’s just gone out for a couple of hours to get some fresh air. You 
see the room’s very close for persons as is not invalids, and it’s 
important that the Doctor should keep well. I’m sure, miss, it 
upsets me awful sometimes, sitting in that hot room as I do for 
days together. But it don’t do not to keep her warm, poor dear.” 

Perceiving that there was no time to be lost considering all that 
we had before us, I dismissed the maid with my message at once, and 
hurriedly set. about my own preparations for the intended journey. 
When these were completed, I hastened to Lady Pomeroy’s apartment, 
and found her as I had expected, in a condition which would have 
made it criminal in me to abandon her an hour longer to the fate she 
was certain to meet at her brother-in-law’s hands. Without attempt- 
ing to parley with her, I instantly opened the campaign with her 
maid. 

“Clara, your mistress wishes you to pack up all her things at once, 
and to be ready to leave the hotel in an hour’s time at the latest.” 

I had prepared myself for an outburst of amazement and some 
resistance on Clara’s part, and was not out of my reckoning. Fora 
moment after receiving the order I had conveyed to her, she stood 
mute, and gazed at me with an expression of the most absolute 
astonishment possible. Then recovering her faculty of speech with 
an effort she exclaimed vehemently : 

“You are mad, miss! Look at that poor thing, and talk about her 
leaving the hotel to-day! Why, it’s simply impossible! What on 
earth do you mean ?” 

“T mean just what I say, Clara. Your mistress has urgent reasons 
which I know, and fully recognise, for quitting this place immediately. 
I am going with her, and shall see that she is properly taken care of 
on the journey. Everything is arranged, and the only duty which 
devolves upon you is to pack without loss of time.” 

She eyed me keenly a moment and asked sharply, 

“ Are you in earnest ?” 

“Most seriously in earnest—so seriously, that you see I can speak 
gcod English.” 

For I calculated that the time was now past for adopting subterfuges 
with Clara, since she was to accompany her mistress in her flight, and 
must soon be admitted into the secret of its motive. 

As the words left my lips, a pallid hue overspread her face, she 
looked frightened, then fierce, and at last retorted in a low defiant 
tone : 


“I aint a bit surprised; I thought there was something queer 
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about the whole business. But I know my duty to Lady Pomeroy, 
and I’m not going to let her be run off with in this way while the 
doctor’s out of the house, I can tell you, whoever you may be, miss.” 

“You are under a great misapprehension, Clara,” said I quietly, 
“if you think that I am not the best friend your mistress has. I 
cannot now spare time to explain matters to you, for we have none to 
give, so I will only say that if the attachment you appear to feel for 
Lady Pomeroy be real, you cannot evince it better or more serviceably 
to her than by doing your utmost to expedite our departure from this 
place. But in case you are otherwise disposed, I warn you that you 
will not in the least hinder our project, for I am myself ready to 
undertake your duties at a moment’s notice, and you will be im- 
mediately paid and dismissed. Now you see the sort of person with 
whom you have to deal, and you have my solemn assurance that I am 
acting entirely for the welfare of your mistress with her full sanction 
and concurrence. Is it not so, Lady Pomeroy *” 

I turned towards my patient as I put the question, and elicited in 
reply an affirmative bend of the head and a feeble “ yes.” 

I looked again at the maid. Her face was ghastly in its whiteness, 
and her breath came and went rapidly, as though she had been under- 
going some severe physical exertion. My disposition is by no means 
a hard one, least of all towards my own sex, and I am sure that under 
ordinary circumstances, or with any other woman, I should have been 
moved to pity at the sight of such evident symptoms of distress. But 
something antagonistic to my nature in this particular person, some- 
thing indefinable and vaguely felt, repelled me from her so much, 
that this exhibition had the strange effect of steeling my heart still 
further against her, and I was conscious of desiring and inviting a 
negative reply as I asked her briefly, 

“ Now, decide at once: will you go with us or not? Yes or no.” 

She answered steadily, but with livid lips, 

“T will go.” 

“Then pack at once, and lose no time.” 

I then rang the bell, ordered a travelling carriage, and desired the 
astonished waiter to bring Lady Pomeroy’s bill and my own with the 
utmost possible expedition, and while these requests were being carried 
out, succeeded, by dint of considerable pressure, in hurrying Clara 
through the onerous business cf packing—a task which, but for my 
personal assistance and supervision, she would certainly have prolonged 
until the return of Dr. George. 

In short, all my plans and promises were carried out to the letter, 
and the limit of our two hours’ grace was barely reached, when we 
found ourselves spinning away at a very satisfactory rate from the 
little German town which had been selected by my nefarious confrére 
as a convenient place of burial for the unhappy victim of his avarice. 
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Now it had not escaped my observation that just at the moment of 
our departure, when Lady Pomeroy and I were both safely ensconced 
in the carriage and ready to start, Clara having heard me name our 
destination to the driver, suddenly discovered that she had left behind 
her a small parcel which it was positively necessary to fetch. Accord- 
ingly she sprang out of the vehicle and hurried back into the hotel, 
whence in less than two minutes she again emerged with her recovered 
treasure, and without more difficulty we drove to the station. But I 
had before this slight incident begun to entertain suspicions of Clara, 
and it occurred to me that her anxiety to re-enter the hotel alone and 
at the last moment, immediately after she had ascertained the name 
of the town for which we were bound, might possibly be due, not to 
any wish such as that she had expressed, but to her desire to leave 
some written or verbal message, indicating our whereabouts for 
Dr. Pomeroy’s information and guidance. Acting on this suspicion, I 
took tickets, not for the place she had heard me mention, but for a much 
larger town on a different route from that I had previously selected. 

I said nothing about this change in the place until we were well on 
our way, and probably should not even then have mentioned it, had 
not Clara asked me how long the journey to the place she had heard 
named would take to accomplish. 

“We are not going there,” said I, “ but to Stuttgart, where I think 
we are more likely to find a comfortable hotel than elsewhere.” 

“To Stuttgart!” she echoed in a tone of consternation. 

“Why not ?” said I coldly. 

She bit her lip, made a gesture of impatience, and remained silent. 
Confirmed in my belief regarding her, 1 watched her narrowly during 
the journey, and it was not long before I perceived that she carried 
in the bosom of her gown a certain little packet, about the safety of 
which she seemed curiously apprehensive. Twenty times before we 
reached Stuttgart I saw her nervously patting and feeling this talis- 
man of hers, doubtless to satisfy herself that it was not likely to drop 
out or slip down in the folds of her dress, but if, when she was lifting 
her hand towards it, she chanced to catch my glance, I noted that she 
instantly relinquished her purpose, and employed her fingers else- 
where. These observations convinced me that the packet in question 
contained something particularly precious or important to her, which 
she considered it necessary to conceal from me. Had it been her 
purse or a trinket which she was carrying thus, the latter precaution 
would not have been requisite. I speculated upon the possible or 
probable contents of this hidden packet, until I felt persuaded that in 
order to secure the safety and convalescence of my patient it was 
necessary it should come into my possession at the earliest opportunity 
available. With this end in view I prepared my scheme with all the 


sagacity of which I was capable, and on alighting at the hotel I had 
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chosen in Stuttgart, demanded and procured an apartment consisting 
of three bedrooms communicating by means of side doors with one 
another, as is the fashion in foreign houses. The middle room I took 
for myself, the chamber on the right I assigned to Lady Pomeroy, and 
the one on the left to the maid, so that the latter could neither be 
absent from her own chamber nor in that of her mistress without my 
knowledge. This arrangement completed, I took from my travelling- 
bag a sheet of note-paper, wrote a medical order for a bottle of chloro- 
form, and despatched a waiter to fetch it from the nearest chemist’s, 
as, considering the circumstances, I deemed it would be imprudent to 
undertake the errand myself and incur the responsibility of leaving 
my fox and goose together. In ten minutes the chloroform was 
brought to me; I locked it up in my bag, and went into Lady Pome- 
roy'’s room to assist her in preparing for the night’s rest she so greatly 
needed. She had borne the journey, which even by persons in health 
might be regarded as somewhat tedious and fatiguing, with consider- 
able fortitude; hope and confidence showed themselves in the look 
with which she met my smile of encouragement, and as I left her 
resting peaceably in her white-curtained bed, I knew that, by Heaven’s 
blessing, I had given her back her life. 

At about ten o'clock I bade good-night to the maid, put on my 

~-dressing-gown, and remained sitting up in my room occupied with 
books and letter-writing until past midnight, when the sound of 
~Clara’s heavy regular breathing in the adjoining chamber assured me 
that she slept, and that my time had arrived for finding and securing 
the mysterious packet which had been so carefully concealed in her 
dress during our journey to Stuttgart. Having removed my slippers 
lest the slight sound they occasioned should disturb her, I cautiously 
opened the door of communication between her room and mine, and 
noiselessly approached the bed on which she lay. The light of the 
candle which I held sufficed me to see at the first glance that my 
search was not destined to be a long one. 

Clara’s hands, which were clasped together upon her breast, held 
tightly between them a small red purse, which, judging by its size 
and the importance evidently attached to it by its sleeping owner, 
could be no other than the treasure she had similarly guarded all day. 
Placing my candle softly on the toilette-table beside the bed, I 
stooped over her with the intention of endeavouring to detach the 
purse from her fingers, but just as I touched it my eye fell on a 
small metal chain which encircled her throat and to which by a 
couple of silver rings the purse was attached. In vain I examined so 
much of the chain as its wearer’s position exposed to my view for 
some clasp or swivel which would enable me to dispense with the 
difficulty of lifting the sleeping woman’s head from the pillow and 

risking the very probable mischance of awakening her by the move- 
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ment. As I stood beside her irresolute, my hand lightly and almost 
involuntarily touched hers, she started, drew a sharp breath and 
clutched her treasure convulsively, as though even in slumber her 
thoughts and emotions were concentrated upon it. This accidental 
test decided me; I saw that she slept unsoundly, and that any 
attempt to disturb her position or to detach the purse from her 
hands would almost infallibly arouse her to consciousness. 

For this contingency, however, I was not unprepared, and gliding 
back to my own room, I fetched from thence my bottle of chloroform 
and a cambric handkerchief, which having saturated with the anesthetic 
and folded to a convenient size, I laid gently over the mouth and 
nose of the sleeper, and waited a few moments to observe the effect 
of my work. The coldness of the liquid and the contact of the wet 
handkerchief disturbed her, she moaned impatiently and slightly 
turned her head, but on adding more chloroform to the quantity 
already used, I speedily had the satisfaction of seeing it produce the 
result I wished. Her hold on the purse relaxed, her heart-beats grew 
feeble, and, lifting with my finger the upper lids of her eyes I per- 
ceived that she was completely insensible. Without loss of time I 
raised her from her pillow, slipped the chain over her head and 
withdrew it with the red purse from her loosened grasp. Carrying 
my prize in one hand and the candle in the other, I immediately 
returned to my own room, fastened the door, and with much trepida- 
tion and a slight but irrepressible pang of remorse—for the feat I 
had just performed bore an unpleasant resemblance to robbery with 
violence—eat down to examine the contents of the purse. It held, 
as I had surmised, neither coin nor trinket, nothing but a carefully 
folded and sealed note, the soiled condition of which plainly indicated 
that it had been preserved for a considerable time. There was no 
superscription or address upon the outside of it, but the seal bore the 
impression of a signet ring, engraved with the Pomeroy crest and 
motto. Such a ring I remembered having noticed one day at table 
d’bote on the finger of Dr. George Pomeroy. 

Without hesitation I broke the seal, spread the paper open on my 
knees, and read these words, written in handwriting which was 
evidently that of an educated gentleman : 


“TI, George Pomeroy, of Newbury, Berkshire, hereby solemnly 
promise to marry Clara Fletcher, now living in the capacity of 
domestic at Newbury Hall, in the same county, so soon as the object 
for which she and I are working shall be satisfactorily accomplished. 
And I do further engage and pledge myself that the marriage afore- 
said shall be lawfully solemnized within three months at the utmost 
alter the demise of my brother’s widow, Lady Ada Pomeroy. 

Grorce Pomeroy, M.D.” 
212 
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I shall not trouble the reader with a recapitulation of the thoughts 
and sensations which took possession of my mind upon the perusal 
of this document. For the present it is sufficient to say that I 
replaced it in the purse, wound the neck-chain about it, and locked 
up the stolen property in my travelling-bag. I then took the same 
means of securing the maid, by fastening the door between her 
chamber and mine ; the only mode of communication with the corridor 
for the two side rooms being through the one in the centre which I 
occupied. Having thus provided against the possibility of her escape 
during the hours of night which yet remained—it was already half- 
past one—I threw myself on my bed, desiring rather than expecting 
sleep. 

Contrary to my anticipations, however, and perhaps owing to the 
fumes of the anesthetic I had inhaled, my slumber was unusually 
heavy, and when I awoke it was already broad daylight, sunny and 
invigorating, and the hands of my watch pointed to eight o’clock. I 
leapt from my bed, and crossing the floor on tip-toe, listened eagerly 
at the door of Clara’s room for any sound or movement that might be 
passing within it. There was none ; all was silent as the grave. “It 
is just as well,” thought I. “She is still evidently under the influence 
of the chloroform ; I will not run the risk of disturbing her yet.” 
With this resolution I proceeded to make my toilette as quickly as 
possible, leaving the door still locked, and by half-past eight was fully 
equipped in walking costume, ready for immediate departure on an 
errand which I had persuaded myself to be necessary. Then, giving 
a gentle premonitory tap at Lady Pomeroy’s door, I entered the room 
as softly as the heels of my street shoes would permit and cheerfully 
wished the invalid “ good-morning.” 

She was sitting up in bed, broad awake, and showing by her looks 
that every one of her eighteen hours’ immunity from poison had told 
its utmost on a system as susceptible to beneficent as to deleterious 
influences. 

“T am feeling so refreshed,” said she, holding out her hand warmly ; 
“the journey really seems to have done me good instead of harm, as 
Clara feared. Is it late, or do you accustom yourself to“walk before 
breakfast ?” 

I sat down beside her, and after a few minutes’ chat, in the course 
of which I felt her pulse, and judged from her appearance and manner 
that she was sufficiently herself to bear with tolerable strength the 
news I had to impart, I said gravely, 

“Just now, Lady Pomeroy, you asked me if I was going out. 
Should you like to know where I am going ?” 

She ‘noted the change in my tone, and replied, with an anxious 
look, 

“ Yes, please tell me. It is something that concerns me, I suppose.” 
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“T am going out upon important business, business which concerns 
you very seriously and very urgently, and I see no way to avoid telling 
you about it. It involves my explaining to you also the cause of your 
illness, and my motive for bringing you away from your brother-in-law, 
although, but for what has just transpired, I intended to have kept 
these secrets from you a little longer until you should have been in a 
fitter state to hear them. But since I quitted you last night affairs 
have assumed an aspect which I did not expect, and I fear that unless 
I tell you the truth myself now, you will learn it in less than an hour 
through another and rougher channel. Do you think you can nerve 
yourself to bear calmly what I have to say to you?” 

« Wait a minute,” she answered in a low voice, “and I will try.” 

She covered her face with her hands, and her attitude as well as the 
silence which followed her last words, suggested to me that she was 
seeking strength and self-control from a Divine source. Leaving her 
thus absorbed, I noiselessly withdrew to my room, and on returning a 
moment afterwards with the red purse in my hand, found her leaning 
back on her pillows, and prepared to hear calmly what I had to say. 

Resuming my seat by the bed, I briefly unfolded to her so much as 
I knew of her brother-in-law’s design upon her life and property, and 
of the means he was taking to accomplish it. Passing on to the recent 
incidents of the night, I opened the red purse, produced Dr. Pomeroy's 
strange promise of marriage, and placed it in her hands. 

“ Do you recognize that handwriting ?”’ said I. 

“ Of course I do; it is my brother-in-law’s.” 

“ Read what he says there, then, and see for yourself what value 
ought to be set on his pretended love for you.” 

She laid her finger upon a sentence in the manuscript and repeated 
it aloud in a tone of incredulity, looking up earnestly from the paper 
into my face: 

“© Ag goon as the object for which she and I are working shall be 
satisfactorily accomplished.’ What object is that ?” 

I saw from the expression with which she regarded me that she had 
already put on the words the only construction of which they were 
capable, and I knew that my answer would carry with it no new 
shock. ‘ 

“It means your death, Lady Pomeroy. Your maid Clara has been 
bribed by this promise of marriage into becoming Dr. George's 
accomplice. Doubtless he found it impossible to carry out his design 
without her co-operation, and it seems to me extremely probable that 
she may herself have made this compact the price of her treachery. 
The desire of becoming a lady and the mistress of such a fortune as 
yours would weigh heavily against virtue in the balance of a low-born 
and uneducated woman’s mind. The bait of an assured position so 
vastly above her own, would succeed in corrupting many a person in 
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Clara’s circumstances, with whom a mere ordinary bribe of a few 
hundred pounds would be powerless.” 

Lady Pomeroy refolded the paper in silence and returned it to me. 

As I put it back in the purse and left my seat, she asked quietly : 

“ What is it that you intend to do now ?” 

“To go at once to the police authorities of this town, and place the 
whole affair in their hands. It has assumed dimensions which make 
it unfit for two women to deal with alone any longer. Meanwhile, 
until proper assistance is secured, I shall leave your maid, who luckily 
is still under the influence of the chloroform, ‘a prisoner in her room, 
and to make sure that she does not escape in my absence I shall put 
the key of the door in my pocket.” Having accordingly carried this 
latter precaution into practice, after having listened a last time without 
result for any sign of movement on Clara’s side of the partition, I 
descended the staircase leading to the hotel entrance, ordered one of 
the waiters to send Lady Pomeroy’s breakfast upstairs to her room, 
and having ascertained the whereabouts of the police-office, which 
by good fortune chanced to be close at hand, started off on my 
errand. 

In less than twenty minutes I returned with a tall astute-visaged 
personage, to whom I had explained my view of the “ case,” my own 
concern in it, and the present position of the lady’s maid from whose 
person the paper inculpating herself and Dr. Pomeroy had been taken. 
We proceeded upstairs and the officer expressed his wish to arrest my 
captive at once, without further consultation with Lady Pomeroy, whom 
he judged it for the present unnecessary to disturb. I handed him 
the key of the door, he fitted it in the lock, turned it noisily, and we 
entered Clara’s bedroom together. It was deserted! The bedclothes 
were tossed confusedly on the ground, in the centre of the floor lay 
the cambric handkerchief I had left on the maid’s face, and beside it 
was a basin containing a towel soaked in cold water, to which no doubt 
she had had recourse for the purpose of removing the stupor produced 
by the anesthetic. The tall venetian window stood open, and with 
an exclamation my companion pointed to the balcony outside, round 
the top rail of which was knotted the end of a sheet taken from the 

“disarranged bed. The windows of the apartment we occupied gave 
upon a small paved court, and were at the height of one storey only 
from the ground. I remembered that I had particularly requested the 
landlord of the hotel to provide us with rooms on the first landing, on 
account of Lady Pomeroy’s weak condition and her inability to ascend 
more than one flight of stairs. But for this arrangement, Clara 
Fletcher would not have found escape an easy business. I drew a 
long breath, and the first sensation I experienced was one of relief 
rather than of disappointment. She had fled, certainly never to 
return, and her disappearance had saved Lady Pomeroy and myself 
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the task of sustaining a charge against her which to me would have: 
involved considerable annoyance and pain, and to my patient might 
have proved even perilous. 

The officer, having taken a brief survey of the empty room, turned 
to me with an expressive shrug of his shoulders, and said good- 
humouredly, 

“Our bird is flown, madame. You are safe from her now; she 
knows that she is detected, and she will not come back to court ex- 
posure and punishment. What do you say,—do you wish her to 
be pursued ?” . 

“By no means,” said I; “in my opinion things are very much 
better left as they are. And, as she knows that her precious marriage 
contract is in our possession, she has now no motive left for returning 
at any future time to renew her attempt on Lady Pomeroy’s life.” 

“‘ Marriage contract!” echoed the officer, to whom I had translated 
the paper in question. “Bah! I tell you, madame, such a document 
as that is could never have been of the least legal value to her. The 
man who wrote it must have known that well enough! Why, 
supposing the crime they contemplated to have been achieved, what 
hold could this miserable woman have had on her employer? Had 
he failed in his promise she could never have produced such a paper 
as that before any third person. Bah! he is a rogue, an infernal 
rogue, and she is an ignorant fool.” He nodded his head at me 
sagaciously several times, whistled, turned on his heel and re-entered 
my room, closing the door after him as though to intimate that we 
had finished with all concern or interest in anything on the other side 
of it. “ You have nothing more for me to do, madame?” he asked, 
standing still and looking about him rather wistfully ; “ nothing farther 
to communicate respecting the doctor, for example ?” 

“ Nothing,” replied I. “ Fortunately we left no address at the 
hotel from which we came, and I took the precaution of changing our 
route after we started, so as to frustrate any attempt Clara might 
have made to convey information to him before quitting Z——.” 

“ Did she make any such attempt do you think ?” 

“T fancy so.” And I related to him the particulars of the incident 
which had aroused my suspicion just as we were about to drive to the 
railway station. ; 

“So you believe,” said he, looking steadfastly at me, “that the 
doctor has now no possibility of possessing a clue to your whereabouts. 
Will you please try to recollect whether, after you arrived here, Lady 
Pomeroy’s maid left this apartment for any purpose ?” 

“Oh yes, of course she did. We had been here only about a 
quarter of an hour when I sent her downstairs myself to get her tea. 


Do you really think she could then have found means to communicate 
with her accomplice ?” 
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The officer smiled, took a watch from his pocket, contemplated it a 
few minutes in silence, and responded in a decisive tone: 

“ Madame, since you permitted the maid to leave you after your 
arrival here, you might just as well have spared yourself the in- 
convenience of changing your route on the way. If you care to 
inquire among the servants of the hotel, or perhaps at the bureau 
round the corner, you will find that a telegram form was supplied to 
her last night at the hour you have mentioned. It is of no consequence 
that she does not speak German; in an establishment of this size, and 
in a place like Stuttgart, there is certain to be an English interpreter ; 
not improbably even the waiters themselves understand English.” 

I knew that he spoke the truth, for on our arrival the landlord had 
addressed us readily in our own language and Clara had responded. 
“You alarm me greatly,” said I; “what do you think we are to 
expect ?” 

“T have just consulted my watch, madame, and I think you have 
to expect Dr. Pomeroy’s arrival here in about five minutes. There is 
a train in from Z—— at half-past nine, the station is about a quarter 
of a mile from this hotel, and the time is now three minutes to ten. 
I allow five-and-thirty minutes because trains are often late, and 
porters sluggish, and hired vehicles slow in driving. Yes, I allow 
five-and-thirty minutes.” 

I looked at him aghast and sank intoa chair. He rubbed his hands 
together and walked briskly to the door leading on to the corridor 
with an air that showed plainly how much he enjoyed the scent of a 
fresh victim. There was a short silence, certainly not exceeding in 
duration the five minutes he had named, and my sense of hearing, 
strained to unwonted acuteness, distinguished amid the ordinary con- 
fusion of voices in the hall below, a sound like that caused by the 
sudden opening of a door communicating with the street, the whirl 
and roar of the outside traffic becoming for an instant audible above all 
other sounds, and as suddenly sinking again. I started to my feet 
and ran out on to the landing to listen for what might ensue, 
exclaiming, “ You are right, I believe; some one has just arrived !” 
Scarcely had the words left my lips than I heard my own name and 
that of Lady Pomeroy pronounced in a tone of inquiry in the entre- 
sol, and caught the reply of the landlord directing the waiter who had 
charge of the new arrival, “ First floor, number nineteen !” 

“It is Dr. Pomeroy,” I whispered hurriedly to the officer; “he 
has undoubtedly followed us as you foresaw. And so quickly.” 

“The telegram reached him about eleven o'clock yesterday 
evening,” returned my companion, as coolly as if he had super- 
intended the whole affair. ‘And the doctor left by the early train 
which passes through Z—— at five in the morning. You were fast 
asleep when he started, and Mademoiselle Clara was probably wash- 
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ing her face in cold water. Quick, madame, follow me, if you 
lease.” 

. He ran hastily down into the entresol, and I more slowly descended 
the stairs after him, arriving on the ground floor just in time to see 
him in the act of arresting Dr. George Pomeroy on a charge of 
attempted assassination. Triumphant as I felt at this clever and 
successful dénowement, I was yet woman enough to shudder and catch 
nervously at the balustrade of the staircase for support as my glance 
fell on the livid and terror-stricken features of the detected villain. 
A faint cry escaped me, he looked up suddenly in my direction, and 
burst out in a furious voice, 

“Look here! Where's the landlord; he speaks English, and these 
German fools understand nothing! Landlord! This is a stratagem, 
a plot, a damned lying conspiracy, and that woman there is at the 
bottom of it. She’s a person of infamous character, and ought to be 
turned out of the place; by G—— she ought, and I'll do it!” 

As he spoke, he made a frantic effort to break away from his captor, 
and would doubtless have vented his rage on me by personal violence, 
had not the muscular grasp of my tall ally effectually restrained him. 
At the sound of his angry tones, not only the landlord but some 
dozen waiters and chambermaids ran at once to the spot, and the 
entresol was presently crowded with eager spectators, wondering, 
questioning, and ejaculating excitedly. 

“Monsieur,” said the officer, singling out the landlord with the 
precision of a detective, and addressing him in low rapid tones, “ we 
have unfortunately a little difficulty to settle with this gentleman. 
Be good enough to show us into some private room where we may 
discuss the matter quietly.” 

The poor landlord, too bewildered to be particular, threw open the 
door nearest to him, and stepped aside to let the officer and his 
prisoner pass. As he did so, a female servant at his elbow cried out 
in a shrill voice, “ Not in there, sir; not in there! it’s my store-room.” 

But the sharp professional eye of the tall constable had already 
noted the iron bars across the window of the sanctum in question, 
and with characteristic acumen, he at once decided that no room in 
the house could serve the purpose of a cell to so great a nicety. 

“Nonsense, my good woman,” said he promptly. “It’s the very 
thing; we shan’t open your cupboards; no place could be better.” 
He beckoned to me to join him, and the next minute, after a brief 
resistance on the part of his prisoner, easily overcome by the athletic 
constable, all four of us were standing together in the store-room, the 
door of which was securely fastened on the inside. 

“ And now, monsieur,” said the officer, addressing Dr. Pomeroy in 
the decisive perspicuous manner which seemed habitual to him, “let 
me assure you that these proceedings are all perfectly regular, and 
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that for the present, any attempt to dispute them will prove quite 
useless, Your accomplice, Mademoiselle Clara, is no longer here ; 
she has been detected and quitted the house, leaving in our posses- 
sion the paper containing your promise of marriage. This lady is a 
qualified physician ; she has examined the condition of Lady Pomeroy, 
and we are in a position to make the charge.” 

He spoke in French, with a strong German accent, but his 
prisoner understood him well, and stood silent, pallid as a corpse, and 
quivering from head to foot, either with fear or with rage. Once or 
twice I thought he essayed to speak, but his whitened lips refused to 
articulate, and the words died in his throat with a sound like the gasp 
of a creature struggling for breath. 

“‘ Madame,” continued the officer, turning to me deferentially, ok | 
shall trouble you, if you please, to follow me into the hall downstairs. 
Monsieur ”—to Dr. Pomeroy— “it will be necessary for me to take 
your keys with me. I am about to search your luggage.” 

As he spoke he held out his hand, and the demand was sullenly 
complied with. 

Leaving our prisoner carefully secured in his strange cell, the 
landlord and I_accompanied the officer into the hall, where we were 
not long in identifying Dr. Pomeroy’s portmanteau, which the 
constable immediately opened, and asked, as he turned over its 
contents, after the manner of a custom-house expert : 

“ What sort of stuff is it that you expect to find, madame ?” 

I named the poison I suspected, and defined its probable ap- 
pearance. 

“This must be it, then, I think,” rejoined he, producing, after a 
brief search, a dark-coloured bottle filled with an opaque substance 
which exactly answered my description, and holding it up for me to 
examine; “say if it bears the test, madame.” 

I took the bottle from him, shook out some of its contents in my 
hand, and answered, as firmly as my agitation permitted, 

“It is precisely what I expected, monsieur.” 

Without any comment he closed and relocked the portmanteau, 
pocketed the bottle and bade me accompany him back to the store-room. 
Conscious that the worst part of this very unpleasant day’s business 
was yet to come, I obeyed with faltering steps, and a heart full of 
apprehension. As I paused on the landing, not daring to lift my eyes 
from the ground, I heard the bolt of the door slipped back and the 
handle turned ; there was a momentary silence, and the next instant, 
the officer immediately behind whom I stood, recoiled upon me as 
though he had been struck. 

“Mein Gott!” he exclaimed; “we are too late—he has killed 
himself !” 


The landlord and I pressed forward into the room, and saw lying 
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on the floor a senseless bloody mass, which but ten minutes since had 
been a living man. Beside him lay a small case of surgical instru- 
ments, which, doubtless, he had carried with him in one of his 
pockets, his right hand held: a lancet, and the large artery of the 
throat, to the position of which his anatomical knowledge had 
unerringly guided him, was completely severed. 

“Can you do nothing for him, madame?” asked the officer as I 
knelt to examine the wound ; “ this is your business rather than mine.” 

I pressed my fingers on the unfortunate man’s wrist, and listened 
vainly for the least sign of heart pulsation. 

“ Impossible,” I replied, rising after a few minutes’ pause. “ He is 
already a corpse. This must have been done the instant after we 
quitted him.” 

“Poor wretch,” said the officer, looking down on the dead man with 
more emotion visible in his face than I had believed him capable of 
feeling, “he has passed a severer sentence on himself than the law 
could have issued! But it’s always the way with gentlemen criminals ; 
when they ave caught they feel it so much more than the others! 
Well, it’s over now ; let’s see what he’s got in his pockets.” 

Stooping down, the constable suited the action to the word, and 
presently drew forth from the vest of the corpse a thick packet of 
letters, which he placed on the table before us, and began hastily 
turning over. They were all written in English, and therefore unin- 
telligible to the German police-officer, whose lingual acquirements did 
not extend beyond his own tongue and provincial French ; but a very 
slight investigation sufficed me to perceive that they consisted chiefly 
of memoranda relative to post-obits tor loans of considerable amount, 
raised of course on the fortune he had hoped to enjoy. The remainder 
of the papers, with but two exceptions, were unpaid bills of heavy 
value, offers from usurers, and applications from duns claiming the 
immediate discharge of debts long since incurred. And, alas for poor 
human nature, which at its worst and weakest has always some soft 
spot in it, the two exceptions I have named were a couple of long 
letters written in a woman’s hand, praying in the most affectionate 
and piteous terms for the speedy remittance of a little money, no 
matter how small a sum, for the weather was beginning to get cold, 
and little Willie had no thick boots, and Charlie wanted a coat, and 
things were going very badly with them all. And the letter which 
had been most recently posted, and which, like the other, began “ My 
darling George,” and was signed, “ Your loving Nelly,” reminded the 
man to whom it was addressed of an old promise of marriage made 
years ago before the children were born, and suggested that if only 
the writer “had the ring on her finger” she might, she thought, 
be able to get some honest employment somewhere among respectable 
folks, and earn her own living and the boys’ and trouble him no more. 
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“ But now, my dear,” she wrote pathetically, “ I can do nothing decent, 
for when they see how it is, they all turn their backs on me.” 

The tears stood in my eyes as I gathered the scattered papers 
together, and moved towards the door. The officer, seeing my 
intention, hastened politely to unfasten it and let me pass. 

“You will not tell miladi upstairs what has happened at present, 
madame ?” said he. 

“No, not at present. She is far too weak to bear it. You see he 
was her husband’s brother.” 

“Exactly, madame. Ah, it was a desperate cast, and he threw 
badly after all! No man should play a game of this sort unless he 
can count on his luck beforehand. All these things depend on luck, 
madame.” 

He bowed low as I passed him, and closed the door after me. I 
hurried upstairs to my own room, and resisting as unprofessional a 
hearty longing to indulge myself with the relief which I knew a good 
womanly fit of weeping would afford me, braced myself by a draught 
of cold water, and hastened to visit my patient, a somewhat hysterical 
foreboding at my heart that the adventure with which I had begun 
medical life would certainly leave its mark on the whole of my future, 
and that I should never recover from its depressing effects. 

But I did: and have only to add that Lady Pomeroy and I have 
now been living together for some time, that she has perfectly 
regained her health and spirits, that we have one of the happiest and 
best-appointed homes in London, and that Clara Fletcher's vacated 
post is occupied by a pretty fair-haired young woman in a black dress, 
who is warmly attached to Lady Pomeroy, and who bears the name 
of “Nelly.” 
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Andersen's Friendships. 


BY ANNIE WOOD. 





Hans CuristiAN ANDERSEN has so recently passed away, that his 
memory must still be fresh and green in the minds of those who 
knew him personally ; but to the much wider outer circle, who only 
knew him through his marvellous fairy tales, some slight account of 
his strong personal attachments may neither be out of place nor 
without interest at the present time. 

Two very marked features in Hans Andersen’s character were his 
intense belief in himself, and his infatuated love of admiration. His 
lonely childhood, struggling boyhood, and the stern hardships of his 
early career as a young man fostered in him a belief in his own 
powers which his success in after years perhaps fully justified, and 
which rendered him so keenly eager for the appreciation and the 
expressed affection of all those who crossed his path in life, whether 
young or old, rich or poor, of high or of low estate. Being the centre 
of his own interest through life, he never ceased to live in a world of 
fancy and imagination, the existence of which was accepted by those 
around him, but only vaguely understood—hence it was natural that 
he imparted to those with whom he stayed a touch of the simplicity 
of his own nature, and won in return the affection he craved from 
every human being with whom he came in contact. 

As years went on, and his fairy tales became the charm and delight 
of homes all over the world, Andersen not only accepted as his rightful 
reward the expression of personal gratitude and admiration for his efforts 
to please his readers, but felt hurt and neglected if he did not receive 
it privately as well as publicly. He was a child in all things, with a 
man’s power of expressing the genius within him, and had a child’s 
delight in praise with a child’s eager belief in its genuineness, no 
matter how humble the source whence it came, or how simple the 
language in which it was conveyed. In his own country Andersen 
was loved and welcomed in every household, but children especially 
worshipped him wherever he went. Ugly and ungainly as he was in 
outward appearance, he had a peculiar power of fascinating the young 
that was quite remarkable. A touch of his hand would soothe the 
most fractious child, angry passions or sullen tempers would disappear 
like magic under the sympathetic influence of this strange uncouth 
being, who seemed to possess the key to that most mysterious thing, 
a child’s mind, and to be able to understand and adapt himself to all 
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their varying moods, and inborn but undeveloped thoughts. Much as 
he courted the notice of the great and lordly, and delighted in their 
expressions of praise for his works and affection for himself, Andersen 
loved best to know that his tales pleased the children, and that they 
thought it good of him to take so much trouble to amuse them. 

“T will show you one of the dearest treasures I possess,” said he to 
me one day, after recounting the fine things kings and princes had 
given and written to him, and reading to me many charming letters 
from the gifted and great of Europe. “I carry it next my heart; it 
keeps me warm, and I love it more than words can express.” 

From a pocket inside his waistcoat he produced a worn, crumpled 
paper with writing on it in a large childish hand. 

“No, you must not touch it, it is for me alone,” he said, in his vain, 
simple manner, when I put forth my hand to take it. “I will read 
it_to you, and you shall hear how the children love me in England.” , 

It was from Livingstone’s little daughter, and was as follows: 


“Dear Hans ANDERSEN,—I do like your fairy tales so much, that I 
would like to go and see you, but I cannot do that, so I thought I would 
write to you; when papa comes home from Africa, I will ask him to take 
me to see you. My favourite stories in one book are ‘The Goloshes of 
Fortune’ and some others. My papa’s name is Dr. Livingstone. I am 
sending you papa’s autograph. I will say good-bye to you, and a happy 
new year.—I am your affectionate little friend, ANNA Mary LIVINGSTONE. 

«“P.S.—Please write to me soon; my address is on the first page, and please 
send me your card.” 


When he had finished reading it, he kissed it softly, and putting it 
tenderly back in its place said— 

“Don’t you think I am a happy man, to have all the world love me 
like that ?” 

Then he went on to tell me how he had answered the letter, and 
continued the correspondence with the little English maiden whom 
he had never seen, and how bitterly disappointed and grieved he felt 
when he heard that the great traveller her father was dead, and he 
knew for certain that he should never be able to “ press his hand ” in 
this world. For his “dear little Anna’s” sake he had often hoped to 
become personally acquainted with the renowned explorer, and the 
tears rolled down his old furrowed cheeks in genuine sympathy as he 
read the daughter's letter to him giving an account of her father’s 
funeral. Nothing perhaps is more characteristic of the dear old man’s 
inborn vanity and appreciation of his own merits than his remark as 
he folded up the letter. 

“Yes, Livingstone was a great man, and did much good, but he 
was not loved in the hearts of the world as Iam. When J die every 
one will come and put flowers on my coffin.” 
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And sure enough every one did who could get into the church a 
year after, during the funeral service read over the remains of the 
most unique man who ever lived. 

The letter is as follows: 

“Sept. 24, 1874. 

“My pEAR Hans ANDERSEN,—I have often thought of you since you 
wrote to me last, and wished to write to you, but I could not do so before. 
You would see from the newspapers the great sorrow we have had this 
year. I did so expect to have had papa take me to see you in Denmark. 
Instead of going the different places I fully intended to with papa, I was 
obliged to take the sad journey to London to see him buried in West- 
minster Abbey. Both my aunts were there, and also my brothers and 
sister. We had all wreaths of pure white flowers to put on his coffin. At 
one o’clock the procession entered the abbey, and the coffin was placed on 
velvet tressels. It was covered with a black velvet pall, edged with white 
silk, and the top of the coffin was covered with white wreaths and palm- 
leaves. While the procession was moving along the organ played most 
beautifully. Then we all sang that hymn: 


‘O God of Bethel, by whose hand 
Thy people still are fed, 

Who through this weary pilgrimage 
Hast all our fathers led.’ 


“Then the procession to the grave formed. Immediately after the 
coffin came grandpapa (Dr. Moffat) and my two brothers, Thomas and 
Oswell. Next came my sister and myself, and behind us my aunts, and 
then friends. When the coffin was set down at the grave, which was all 
dfaped in black, Agnes, my sister, and I had to lay our wreaths on the 
coffin, and then my aunts laid theirs. One of my aunts from the south of 
England laid a wreath of violets and primroses from a lane that papa 
liked to walk in very much. We were ranged round close to the grave, and 
a beautiful anthem was sung, called ‘His Body was Buried in Peace.’ 
Then the dean read the funeral service and all was over. The abbey was 
crowded, and the vergers of the abbey said they had never seen such a 
number of people in Westminster Abbey since the death of the Prince 
Consort. There was a funeral service preached in the Abbey the next 
Sunday. The picture of me which I send you is taken just as I stood at 

papa’s grave. It was my first visit to London. Papa’s two coloured 
* servants were here seeing us last week. They were telling us a great many 
interesting things about papa, and one of them, called Chumah, made a 
little model of the grass hut in which papa died, and showed us the posi- 
tion of papa’s bed in it. It is very interesting to us. I was very sorry to 
hear you had been ill; I hope you are better now. 

“T forgot to tell you that our beloved Queen sent a most lovely white 
wreath, and she and the Prince of Wales had their carriages at the abbey. 
“T have told you all I know, so with much love, I am your ever loving, 

* ANNA Mary LIVINGSTONE.” 


Andersen had the happy rare gift of creeping into people’s hearts, 
and of becoming a part of the family in whatever household he 
entered. Whether it was his quick sympathies with the young 
people, or the charm of his own simple nature, which accepted each act 
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of affection and kindness as his right by reason of the genius’ he 
possessed, it would be difficult to say, but certain it is that in each 
country he visited, as well as in his own land, he gained the sincere 
and lasting friendship of all those with whom he sojourned for a time. 

Andersen enjoyed writing and receiving letters to an extent that 
would have been a severe tax on any one who did not live in a world 
so completely his own as he did. No detail concerning his friends 
wearied him, so long as it referred to their feelings, thoughts, and 
hopes of him and his works. He liked to be told over and over again 
that he was not forgotten, and men as well as women petted and 
spoiled him to his heart’s content. He knew every one of any note 
in the world, and found time to write to them all. One of the friends 
he loved best was the Swedish nightingale Jenny Lind, whose voice 
he thought had been lent to us on earth to give us a foretaste of what 
heaven would be hereafter. 


More than thirty years since the sweet singer wrote to him in her 
earnest, kindly way : 


“In a letter just received I hear that you have ‘shed tears’ over my 
silence. I am sorry for this, so I at once send you a few lines in order to 
put an end to your distress, and to beg you, my kind friend and brother, to 
assure me quickly that I am reinstated in your good graces. 

“Tnexpressible thanks for your beautiful tales! I think they are the 
very sweetest and best, dear friend, you have yet written. . . . I scarcely 
know to which to give the preference—but perhaps ‘The Ugly Duckling’ 
is the most beautiful. Ah! it is indeed a wonderful gift to be able to clothe 
your beautiful thoughts in words... to make a slip of paper tell the world 
so eloquently that the ablest and best is often concealed under a poor 
exterior, till the day of transformation arrives, when the beauty of soul 
is revealed at last. Thank you—thank you for such a lovely story! I 
long for the time to come when I can tell my kind friend face to face how 
proud I am of his friendship, and express by word of mouth the pleasure 
his writings give me. .. . Dear friend, everything is so nice around me. 
. .. My room is bright and sunny, and I have a nightingale and a gold- 
finch. . . . Sometimes one is silent, and then the other will hop up on his 
perch, look about him so bright and happy, and putting aside his tiny 
jealousy do his best to enliven his silent companion by singing a song so 
high, so deep, so loving, and so ringing, that I take my seat beside him and 
raise a silent prayer of thanksgiving to Him who ‘made so much to come 
from weakness.’ Ah! I am happy, happy! I feel as if I had found refuge 
in a peaceful port after buffeting on a stormy sea... . I have suffered a 
great deal . . . but I can bow my head before the throne of grace and 
cry from my heart, God’s will be done in all things! 

“ Farewell !—Your affectionate sister-friend, JENNY. 


“Write to me again quickly. I won’t ask for a long letter—but it is 
always such a pleasure to receive and read letters from you.” 


This correspondence was continued through life, only broken here 
and there by personal interviews with the sweet singer of the north, 
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which added warmth and vigour to the renewed interchange of 
letters. 

It was Jenny Lind who first impressed Andersen with the sacred holi- 
ness of art, and through her, he says himself, he learned to forget him- 
self in the service of the Supreme. No books and no human being had a 
better or more ennobling influence on him as a poet, than she had ; and 
he worshipped her in consequence, as his ideal of true womanhood. 

When Andersen travelled abroad he met many whose names and 
works were familiar to him, in an incidental, characteristic manner, 
which charmed his simple childlike nature, and with whom he after- 
wards became close and affectionate friends. 

Once when travelling through the lakes of Sweden he expressed a 
great desire to see Fredrika Bremer. 

“T am afraid it will be impossible this time,” replied the captain of 
the boat, to whom the remark was addressed, “as she is just now in 
Norway.” 

“T know I shall be lucky and see her in spite of that,” replied 
Andersen laughing ; “I always get what I most wish for—and I must 
see her this time.” 

An hour or two later on the captain returned to Andersen’s side, 
and said smiling— 

“You are indeed a lucky fellow to have your wishes so quickly 
fulfilled. Miss Bremer has just come on board, and will finish the 
trip with us to Stockholm.” 

Andersen regarded this announcement as a joke, but the next 
morning he rose early to see the sunrise, and found a lady, neither 
young nor old, on deck before him. 

“That is Miss Bremer,” he said to himself, and forthwith entered 
into conversation with her and introduced himself by name. 

With her, as with others, he at once became intimate, and succeeded 
so well in interesting her in his personal history, that she wrote to him 
shortly after this first interview : 

“ Sept. 3, 1837. 

“ Just as I intended writing to you, dear Herr Andersen, I received your 
O. T.,* which is an extra and pleasant reason for carrying out my purpose. 
Thank you warmly and heartily for all. I have only seen you for a few 
hours, and yet I seem to know you well, and feel as if I must write to you 
as to an old friend. Accept this confession from me, in the place of all 
those kindly remarks one makes to a young author, or to a person from 
whom one expects many acts of friendliness. 

“TI shall read your book with great delight. My mother, who always 


enjoys your works, desires me to greet you kindly for her, and to forward 
you her warm thanks. 


“ Farewell, dear Andersen, and be happy.—Your Swedish friend, 
“ FREDRIKA BREMER.” 


Contrary to Andersen’s usual habit of not volusttarily subjecting 


* O. T. and Only a Fiddler, a work by Andersen then just published. 
VOL. LI. 
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himself to adverse remarks on the productions of his pen, he sought 
Miss Bremer’s opinion on his works, and begged her more than once 
to express it fearle:sly, and to tell him exactly the impression left on 
her mind after the perusal of each of his books, which she did, and 
then in her pleasant, charming style added : 


“If I have written too freely all my thoughts and sentiments on your 
books, then pardon me. But it is your own fault, inasmuch as you have 
planted in me a strong feeling of confidence in you. I shall never forget 
all you told me about yourself and your early childhood. I shall always 
take a warm interest in your future, to which I shall look forward with 
eager hope, at least as regards your writings. .. .” 

“T am always a steadfast friend, Andersen,” she said the last time 
she saw him, as she laid her hand on his. She had indeed been a 
“steadfast friend” to him, and no wonder the tears rolled down his 
cheeks when he heard of her death, and said softly, “In her letters I 
have a treasure and a memory.” 

Another time, when in Paris, Andersen was ‘accosted by a little 
man of Jewish cast. “I hear you are a Dane,” said he. “Iam 
German. Danes and Germans are brothers. Here is my hand!” 

“Your name?” asked the fairy-tale writer, thoroughly enjoying 
this eccentric introduction, and eagerly curious to know the name of 
the one who thus addressed him. 

“ Heinrich Heine!” 

“ai! Tam glad. I have wished so much to see and know you— 
your ‘songs are the expression of my thoughts and feelings——” 

“ Only phrases,” said Heine smiling ; “ you would have sought me 
out if you had really wished to see me.” 

“No,” replied Hans Andersen simply ; “you might have thought 
it absurd in me, who am a Danish poet unknown to you, to seek you, 
and I would rather have gone without seeing you than have had you 
laugh at me—it would have hurt me all the more because I estimate 
you so highly.” 

Thus began an intimacy which in after-years ripened into true 
friendship. Just before Andersen left Paris for Italy, the German 
poet wrote to him in a strain after Andersen’s own heart : 


“T should have wished, my dear colleague, to scribble a few verses to you, 
but to-day I cannot even write prose. Farewell! I wish you a pleasant 
journey to Italy. When you return home write down in German what you 
have felt and seen in Italy. That would make me very happy. 

“H. HEINE.” 


After leaving France, where he had enjoyed many evenings in 
company with Rachel, Victor Hugo, Dumas, and others of note, 
Andersen entered Germany. He travelled along the Rhine, and 
stopping at St. Goar, inquired for the poet Freiligrath. 

When he arrived at the house Andersen walked in, found the poet 
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sitting at his table busy with his papers, and said in his low 

pleasant tones, “I could not pass by without paying my respects to 
ou.” 

uC That is kind of you,” returned Freiligrath coldly, somewhat 

annoyed at the intrusion, and far from guessing who his visitor might 

be. “ May I ask your name ?” 

“ We have one and the same friend, Chamisso!” replied Andersen 
quietly. 

The poet jumped up from his seat with a cry of joy, and exclaim- 
ing, “ You are then Andersen!” threw his arms round his neck and 
hugged him to his heart. 

“You must stop here a few days,” said Freiligrath presently. “My 
friends will want to see you—and you must learn to know my wife, 
for you were the incidental means of our being married.” 

“Ah! that is nice—but how ?” 

“Well, we had a correspondence about your book ‘ Only a Fiddler,’ 
and that led to our getting fond of one another.” 

Saying which the poet called to his wife, and presented her to 
Andersen, with whom she soon became warm friends. 

At last, after lingering through the beautiful Hartz Mountains, 
Andersen reached Leipzig, where he spent what he called a “ truly 
poetical evening” with Robert Schumann. For several years pre- 
viously he had carried on a correspondence with the German com- 
poser. In 1842 Schumann had written to him: 


“What must you think of me for leaving your letter, which delighted 
me to receive, so long unanswered? But I did not wish to appear before 
you empty-handed—although I know that I am in fact only giving, back 
to you what I at first received from you. Accept my music—the music I 
have set to your words in a friendly spirit. Perhaps, at first, it will strike 
you as quaint and peculiar. But then your poems had that effect on me at 
first! And the more I studied them the more quaint became my music— 
hence, the fault is yours. . . . My wife hastold me so much about you, and/I 
have had your person so often described to me in detail, that I believeI should 
know you if I met you by accident. Are you not already known to me 
through your poems, your ‘Improvisatore’ and your exquisite ‘ Only ‘a 
Fiddler’ ? Have I not also a complete translation of your smaller poems? 
Truly they contain many gems for musicians.” 


What could be more flattering to Hans Andersen than the touching 
homage of such a letter from a man of Schumanu’s genius ? 

Then again, a couple of years later, the German composer writes to 
say that he will “devote all his powers” to composing the music to 
one of Andersen’s pieces, so no wonder the sweet story-teller of 
Denmark enjoyed, at last, a fuce-to-face interview with Schumann, in 
his own home, with his gifted wife by his side, Anderseu never could 
forget the impression of unmixed pleasure left on his mind by that 
fust evening spent in such goodly company; the poet and the 
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composer alone listening to the exquisite music played and sung to them 

by Madame Schumann and her accomplished friend Madame Frege. 
In 1847 Andersen visited England. Here he made many friends, 

went out a great deal, and saw, according to his own account, not only 


_ much of “high life,” but “several of the country’s most excellent 


men and women.” He learned to know Dickens and to love him 
with a warm and brotherly affection which continued through life. 
This affection was fully returned by Dickens, for, years after, he wrote 
to Andersen : 


“When are you coming to see us again? In these years you have not 
faded out of the hearts of the English people, but have become even better 
known and more beloved than when you saw them for the first time. 
When Aladdin shall have come out of those caves of science to run a 
triumphant course on earth and make us all wiser and better—as I know 
you will—you ought to come for another visit. We would all do our best 
to make you happy. ... 

“. .. 1 have had the heartiest pleasure in hearing from you again, 
and I assure you that I love and esteem you more than I could tell you 
on as much paper as would pave the whole road from here to Copenhagen. 
—Ever your affectionate friend, CHARLES DICKENS.” 


Andersen enjoyed his visit to England, and appreciated to the full 
the kindness and attention bestowed on him by all those who took 
pleasure in entertaining him; but the one spot which ever after 
laid nearest his heart—the place perhaps dearest to him outside his 
own beloved country—was Seven Oaks—the residence of his loved 
and esteemed friend Mr. Richard Bentley. There he felt thoroughly 
at home. 

Andersen’s nature was essentially a grateful one. If once assured 
of the unbiassed good-will of those whom he loved, he always re- 
membered and spoke of them with unfailing affection. Now and 
again he would express his gratitude for past favours in a quaint 
fashion, so charming in itself, that he made one love him, if possible, 
more than before. 

His visit to Seven Oaks left a halo of fascination in his memory 
which shone forth in after-years at odd, unexpected moments, forcing 
one to acknowledge the deep, tender affection he had for the family, 
while one smiled at the simple, childlike way in which it was expressed. 

I remember on one occasion, at a singularly happy breakfast party, 
when every one was in a genial, pleasant mood, and the spirit of 
harmony seemed to have breathed itself into each person present 
—the coffee was delicious, the bread and fruit and various dishes all 
that could be desired—Andersen, who had been enjoying himself 
more than usual, rose from his seat and said quietly— 

“Friends, I will say grace !” 

Then raising his hands and bowing his gaunt figure low over the 
table, he said in a reverential, hushed, but audible tone: 
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“T thank Thee, O Lord, that Thou hast permitted me to enjoy 
another breakfast such as I had at Mr. Bentley's! Amen!” 

For a moment I thought the dear old man had lost his senses 
or was making fun, but a glance at his earnest face rebuked the 
idea, and I felt ashamed of my mistake. Higher praise he could 
not give, either to those around him or to the good things on the 
table, than to liken them to similar breakfasts enjoyed at Seven Oaks, 
and in his simple fashion he said so. 

His stay with Dickens was a “ bright point” in his life, and he 
found it very hard to say farewell when the time came for him to 
leave ; but over and over again I have heard him say in reference to 
“home,” as he called Seven Oaks, that there he felt at peace. 
“Friends are treated like the sons and daughters while they are 
there,” he said another time, “and to be the son of that old man, the 
father, warmed my heart to deep feeling.” 

When Andersen heard of the death of Dickens he said sorrowfully, 
“ All’s over, and that happens to all stories,” and went away alone 
to weep. But when the news reached him of the death of his 
former host at Seven Oaks, he murmured, “ My best friend is gone! 
He loved me, and oh! how I loved him!” 
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Pleasure and Modesty. 





I. 
Pieasure went out alone one day, 
The sands to ramble over, 
All by the Downs, somewhere, they say, 
"Twixt Ramsgate, Deal, and Dover— 
No matter where—the nymph had flown 
To seek repose, away from town, 
Worn out, if you must know the reason, 
And “done up” by the London Season. 





II. 

She met there, wandering by the sea, 
When autumn winds were blowing, 

The bashful maid, sweet Mopesry, f 
Her cheeks with blushes glowing, i 

Who said she shunned the town in fright, 

The ladies wore their skirts so tight; 
And, what she thought by far more faulty, 
Their evening dress was so décolleté. 


Il. 
They wandered through the livelong day, 
Telling their pleasant stories, 
Till sunk at last the evening ray 
In all its sunset glories. 
Then, as we know that time flies fast, 
And dearest friends must part at last, 
The sweetest bliss, though heaven may send it, 
Sooner or later must be ended. 





Iv. 
With many a kiss and fond adieu, 
They took their farewell greeting, 
And Pieasure wished some rendezvous 
For their next friendly meeting— 
“Parted at length since we must be;” 
“A rendezvous,” said Moprsty, 
“With me you'd find a vain endeavour— 
Lost sight of once, I’m lost for ever.” 
JouN SHEEHAN. 
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A PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY. 





Cuapter I. 
OCCUPATION. 


A snort time since, certain able writers elaborated their notions of 
the after-existence of that essence which man calls the soul, by the 
pleasing art of fiction. A belief in metempsychosis has been skilfully 
interwoven with a story that has run through the allotted three 
volumes—and has ended without setting the question at rest. 
Whether the present slight sketches of personal experience have any 
claim to the title so boldly arrogated, or not, the conclusion will tell. 

I am, or it should be said I was, twenty-eight years of age, of 
handsome appearance, pleasant manners, and in easy circumstances. 
Dubbed by godpapa number one, Algernon, by godpapa number two, 
Frederick Charles, and inheriting the ancient style of d’Orsay, I may 
add that I am, or was, as favoured in name as in other possessions. 

From my father, a stock-broker, I inherited considerable wealth ; 
for upon his death I succeeded to a half-share in the well-known firm 
of d'Orsay and Sons, my co-partner being my uncle and godfather, 
Frederick Charles. He was and is much respected in Capel Court. 
Above peddling or meanness of any kind, his name has. ever been 
associated with enterprises of magnitude, carried, as a rule, to success. 
It is not unfair to say of some of the fraternity who have exchanged 
the selling of scrip for a milk or other farm in Kent, that the 
industry that has secured such competency, has been confined to 
sitting still and watching Fred d’Orsay ; and when Fred d’Orsay did 
anything, doing the same. 

T am considered clever. I know a good deal about Byzantine and 
Gothie church architecture, have a pleasant tenor voice, and can 
detect a false note—indeed, play myself. French and German I 
almost half understand, and in a conservatory can run off the reel 
a string of the high-sounding names, that do so much honour to 
our botanists’ invention. But, I suspect, I have for some time sus- 
pected, that stock-broking is not my forte. In truth, I once overheard 
Uncle Fred say of one transaction that I had completed, that it 
was the work of a born idiot. But as he was very particularly polite 
to me, when, immediately afterwards, he espied me in the corner, I 


conceive that possibly he alluded to the other man—as fortunately 
there must be twa to every bargain. 
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At the end of twelve months my city career suffered a total eclipse. 
For the first half of that period, I had no occupation but to walk in 
and out of the office, and to listen to what was going on. But a fine 
spirit, indued with a sense of intellectual superiority, rebelled against 
treatment of the kind. I demanded of my partner that he should 
give me something to do. 

Uncle Fred looked uncommonly solemn for a second or so; then 
his face brightened. 

“There is that young Mr. Martindale, Algernon. He is an old 
schoolfellow of yours, and has been here this last week or so, wanting 
to make some investments. Suppose you were to attend to him?” 

I gladly undertook the task. Charley Martindale was an especial 
favourite of mine. The admiration was all on my side; for he was 
not only a very handsome young fellow, and a great favourite with 
both sexes, but also the nephew of a peer, and therefore of social 
rank a little higher than my own. However, we became great allies. 
Charley had a modest fortune—five thousand pounds. This was to 
be the nucleus of a greater ; to be centupled by judicious speculation. 

The hours that were spent in cogitations upon this subject—the 
safe and profitable disposal of Martindale’s five thousand! Tired, 
I would seek my couch at night, the brain wearied by contemplation 
of this and the other project—the one dismissed as not offering an 
immediate or a sufficiently handsome return; the other, as wanting 
in the element of safety. Many were the schemes that Martindale 
himself suggested, all to be rejected as, “ Not safe, Charley ;” or “ Not 
enough in it.” 

At length the opportunity came. In conversation with old Bacon 
—Jonas Bacon—I named my perplexity, my anxiety to secure a 
perfectly safe and highly remunerative investment for a young 
friend’s five thousand pounds. 

“You never thought of Goojerats, I dare say now, Mr. Algernon,” 
said Jonas Bacon. Now Mr. Bacon is allowed to be, Uncle Fred 
allows him to be, the shrewdest man on change. So here was a 
chance indeed ! 

“Fifty thousand pounds’ worth of Goojerats at par, or perhaps one 
premium,” he continued. ‘“ Let me see, Mr. Algernon, your young 
friend’s money would find a margin of ten per cent. And they are 
bound to go up fifteen per cent. Why, you would hand him back 
twelve thousand five hundred in the fortnight. And so safe,” added 
Jonas Bacon. “Nothing short of Consols. But they are not to be 
had, I reckon.” 

“That is very unfortunate,” said I, growing hot and cold at thought 
of the chance of distinction so nearly within my grasp, and now 80 
unluckily escaping me. 

“Would you mind waiting here one moment, Mr. Algernon ?” asked 
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Mr. Bacon. “I see a man across the street, who had some. If he 
has got them yet, I might let you have a few of my own; for I would 
like to do you a turn for your father’s sake. You have a headpiece 
on your shoulders, I can see; and will not let your tongue be aclapper 
to proclaim our find.” 

Saying so much, Mr. Bacon crossed the street and disappeared. 
Within five minutes he returned, and wiping his brow, informed me 
that he could spare me £50,000 worth of the coveted stock. 

“Keep it as quiet as you can, Mr. Algernon,” he said. “And 
remember one good turn deserves another.” 

I had barely time to thank him. I thirsted to be away upon the 
wings of friendship to tell Charley Martindale of his good luck; on 
the strength of which we dined together. 

Next morning I had hardly been seated in my office ten minutes, 
when Uncle Fred's jovial tones were heard with a touch of dismay 
in them : 

“Who has been buying all these Goojerats?” And if I did not 
know that Uncle Fred objects to profane language, I could almost 
swear he said, “darned Goojerats.” 

“JT bought them,” I cried in triumph. “For Mr. Martindale. 
You will find them entered.” 

* Bless my soul!” said Uncle Fred ; but he made no further public 
comment on the matter. He came to my desk, and lowering his 
voice, asked me how it came about; and quietly listened whilst I, 
nothing loth, narrated the story of my success. 

“Oh!” he exclaimed, when the tale was told, “Jonas Bacon sold 
them to you, did he? Do you know, Algernon,” he soothingly added, 
“TI would not, if I were you, buy anything more without naming it. 
to me in the first instance. And now I will just go across to the 
market and see what can be done.” 

In a quarter of an hour he was back again, humming a lively tune. 

“All right?” I inquired. ‘ How much are they better ” 

“Better?” answered Uncle Fred. “They are down five this 
morning ; and I could only sell a third of them. Your young friend 
will lose all his money.” 

“That is very awkward,” I remarked. 

“ Awkward is a very good word,” said my uncle, with a genial smile. 
“A very useful word indeed, Algernon, in our business.” 

The upshot of the affair was that before Uncle Fred could close 
those accursed Goojerats, the whole of Charley Martindale's five 
thousand pounds disappeared. And to Mr. Bacon’s credit as a man of 
business, it should be said that he transferred the property to me at 
its zenith, whence it gradually declined until it was utterly without 
value of any kind. 


My senior suggested that I should cease to act in the department 
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of buying and selling. I was a little indignant at the notion, and 
explained that my uncle hardly looked at the matter with his usual 
acuteness. We had lost no money by the transaction ; had indeed 
netted a nice little sum as commission. 

“Very true, Algernon.” Uncle Fred answered. “It is quite 
pleasant to see that you have so good a head to grasp the prominent 
features of a case. Still,” he added, in the same confidential, cheerful 
tone, “ we lose the account of the Martindale family ; the best invest- 
ing business we have. It is, no doubt, Algernon, but our duty to our 
neighbours to give them the pick of our business; still, we could do 
that without bothering ourselves to come iato.the city.” 

My relative may have been speaking ironically, Sometimes he 
would indulge in such talk. But, at least, he was not displeased with 
me. He was as frank and hearty in his manner as ever, and added 
that I must be sure to be in good time for dinner at his comfortable 
home at Clapham, as there were some uncommonly pretty girls coming. 

“The party will be nothing without you,” he said. “ Your aunt 
and cousins will be terribly disappointed if you are not in time.” 

A week or two passed, and again I asked for active employment. 
My uncle whistled a bar of the current popular melody whilst he 
reflected. 

“ You might take part in the finance, Algernon. Sign the cheques 
when I am too busy, or away.” Then he arose before I could 
properly express my acknowledgments; indeed, he could hardly have 
heard them. His mind evidently reverted to some of the many 
crosses that a man in business has to encounter. For as he went 
out I heard him mutter something—that no great harm could result, 
that honest old Groby would keep him straight. 

The new arrangement suited well. I liked old Groby our cashier, 
and the finance was not hard work. The old man placed a certain 
number of cheques before me—I signed them, and the whole matter 
was completed. And yet there are folk who would have the world 
imagine that business life is arduous; that its successful practice is 
the fruit only of thorough initiation! 

All now went smoothly. At the end of a month, my uncle started 
for a holiday. It was necessary to be about, at least, to show oneself, 
in his absence. Here the old clerk proved himself capable. He 
pointed out that as I seemed to be wanted every hour, it would be 
easy to sign a few cheques in blank; that if required he could fill 
them in. I caught the suggestion and improved upon it—I signed 
every cheque in the book, and handed it into the cashier's safe-keeping. 
And so with nothing to clog its even revolution, the wheel turned 
round until the day of Uncle Fred’s return ; when the discovery was 

made that the round balance at the bank, old Groby, and old Groby’s 
honesty, had disappeared in company. 
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Carter ITI, 
MARRIAGE. 


Arter the occurrence just related ‘my connection with commerce 
ceased. Even my uncle’s imperturbability was moved, and it was 
arranged that I should retire into private life. If a little sadness 
marked my relatives manner on the first news of Mr. Groby’s 
malversation, no taint of anger marred his speech. 

“You have ample means left, Algernon, notwithstanding this piece 
of ill-luck,” he said. ‘ You are wasting your talentshere. This is no 
sphere for genius. You should settle down and take to some scientific 
amusement. [I do not recommend chemistry—there is the risk of a 
blow-up. But the microscope now—the microscope is safe. And 
then why should you not marry Geraldine Shaker ?” 

Now Geraldine Shaker was the greatest beauty in our circle; 
tall, handsome, and blonde. Although my opinion of myself was a 
man’s opinion, that is, very considerable, I had not hitherto raised 
my eyes quite so high as to this fair creature. For she possessed not 
only great beauty, but a great fortune; and it was the talk—these 
things are talked of—that Geraldine would marry a coronet. But 
after a little time, fancy had taken a lower flight, and had given the 
heiress to Charley Martindale, who we know had only the bare 
chance of reaching a coronet. It was first necessary that death should 
play an unprecedented havoc amongst his kith and kin, and remove 
the two uncles and fourteen cousins that barred the way. 

I never did know, I do not know now, the nature of the under- 
standing between the two. I have reason to believe it did not exceed 
a mild flirtation, affording no ground for the absurd reports the 
tea-drinking sisterhood set afloat. Reports, however, not unnatural ; 
for Martindale in seeking our society somewhat condescended, and it 
is only human to allot the beautiful and the wealthy as the bride of 
the well-born. That all this was nothing but exaggerated tittle- 
tattle, I was quiekly assured when I began to reconnoitre the field. 

I had no notion that Geraldine Shaker could be brought to think 
of me as a husband, until uncle Fred put the project into my head. 
Great as the enterprise seemed, its difficulties vanished, as most 
difficulties do vanish, before a resolute approach. My ambition was 
fired. I paid great attention to the heiress, which was not ill received. 
I paid still greater deference to the whims and oddities of the aunt, 
an ancient spinster who could say yes, or no. It was from the latter 
I learned the distortion of the facts of the acquaintance between 
Charley and Geraldine. It had been, so Miss Wolfenden said, 
acquaintanceship, not intimacy. Charley was not in favour with the 
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older lady. He had been caught attempting to stifle the favourite 
cockatoo with tobacco smoke in an apartment that, up to that 
moment, had never been profaned by the presence of a cigar. 
Moreover, at the time, Charley had gone under. He had not, indeed, 
joined the majority ; not quite so complete had been theending. But 
as a consequence of the venture in Goojerats, he was now hauling 
timber in Canada. Poor Charley! But be that as it may, within a 
month I was very intimate ; at the end of two months I had proposed, 
and within twelve weeks of old Groby’s disappearance, found myself 
married to the girl of my heart, and looked upon enviously by every 
male associate. 

We two had been one for a whole year. Of that period there is 
little to chronicle. The life of man and wife, young and wealthy, 
offers little that is noteworthy. The daily struggle for bread and 
cheese that gives to life a common interest and sympathy, was not 
present in our case. All our needs were provided, and during this 
time we had no single cause for anxiety, if it be excepted that memorable 
afternoon when Geraldine had the face-ache. We spent the spring 
in London, the summer at Zurich, the autumn in Perthshire, and 
then to Cadogan Place again. 

We had a dozen tiffs, two serious quarrels. The cause of number 
one, my cruelty. Charmed by the rencontre with an old schcol chum, 
I had stayed at the club until fifteen minutes beyond midnight, and 
had reached home redolent of tobacco. Geraldine’s thoughtlessness 
gave rise to number two. I had only half-read the third volume of 
the novel of the hour, when my wife returned it with others to the 
library. We decided thereupon that it would be better to separate ; 
and the humour and black looks lasted for eight hours—then followed 
the poetic renovation, we were lovers once more. 

At this period, when we were, as fashion dictated, exhibiting 
ourselves as a portion of the revolving tableaux of London life, my 
friend Charley Martindale returned. The handsome dog looked 
handsomer than ever. Itis true that he spoke of the hardships of his 
late occupation. Eighteen hours were given, should light permit, to 
labour of the roughest kind, six only to rest and recreation. His 
food had been of the humblest, his pleasures extremely limited. This 
was Charley’s story. His healthful looks were certainly ruddier than 
the cherry ; but amongst our sa!low faces the contrast was in his 
favour. Hard work he may have done, yet his hands were white, 
soft, and shapely as of yore. His curly locks were tended with the 
same care as in old times, and he was, if that were possible, better 
dressed than ever. Moreover, his silvery speech was yet more 
musical to woman’s ears, when he told of his hardships, and of bear- 


hunts and other imaginary perils by flood and field, in which the one 
and only hero had been himself. 
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I was extremely glad to see Charley Martindale again, and yet 
more pleased that Geraldine viewed the matter as I did, and extended 
a warm welcome to the poor fellow. For my conscience pricked me 
concerning the cause of his expatriation. He was naturally made 
free of our well-appointed little establishment. He did not take up 
his abode with us; but he dropped in to luncheon, was expected to 
join us at dinner when it suited him, and spent the evening, when he 
had no better engagement, in our company. We would have a little 
music, in which his exquisite baritone was a great help, as may be 
supposed ; and afterwards, in the sanctum, he would smoke my 
cigars, order the beverages that pleased him, and entertain my 
guests with fabulous reminiscences of his adventures, 

The petticoat-governed Thane of Cawdor did not claim to be more 
than a man. Nor would I wish to be more than human; and when 
six weeks had passed and Charley was still ever-present in our house- 
hold, and had, without any sign, usurped my place of an afternoon in 
Geraldine’s victoria, it is hardly a matter of wonder that certain 
disagreeable notions should float across my mind. I thought to my- 
self that an invitation is one thing, but that to smoke one’s best 
cigars, to order the primest vintages in one’s cellar, and to show no 
signs of moving on, was to put a construction too liberal thereon ; 
that to cause one to lose money at whist at the club, because one’s 
afternoon recreation was gone, and this without a word, was thought- 
less on Geraldine’s part, especially as the method of it might lead to 
talk. But these unworthy thoughts were evanescent. When I[ 
reflected upon the dire injury that those accursed Goojerats had 
inflicted upon poor Charley’s prospects, I acknowledged that the most 
generous hospitality was a return poor indeed. When I called to 
mind the utter innocence of my Geraldine, I readily trampled the 
green-eyed monster under foot. 

On one day, memorable as will be seen, I had a little tiff with 
Geraldine. I had some reason to be out of temper. I had dis- 
covered that the butler had been supplying the table with the 
choicest burgundy instead of the common quality intended for every- 
day use; that the bin was almost empty, and that the consumption 
had been at a rate throwing doubt upon the man’s honesty. Thus 
chafing I entered the morning-room, and stumbled against my wife's 
pug, and naturally enough kicked the little brute howling across the 
room ; for I had not seen Geraldine seated in the corner. She was up 
in arms in a moment in defence of her favourite. 

“How dare you be so cruel!” she cried. 

“Cursed little brute!” was my ill-timed reply. 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself, Algernon,” she continued, 
almost in tears, and rushing to take up the ugly nuisance. Then, as 
she fondled it, she turned and said, “A man would not do such a 
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thing. Mr. Martindale would not be so cowardly to a poor dumb 
darling.” 

I said something in reply that I fear called down no blessings on» 
the head of Charley or of the poor dumb darling, and I went to the 
club. The same evening, I had an engagement that prevented my 
accompanying my wife to Lady Calmly’s rout, but I promised I would 
meet her at the door. I was after time as usual. It is a fault of 
mine. As eagerly I pressed my way into the reception rooms, my 
ear was attracted by the remark, “ They are a handsome couple ;” and 
looking in the direction indicated by the speaker, my eye fell upon 
Martindale and my wife—a handsome couple indeed. 

The words were possibly harmless enough in themselves, but in one 
moment the baleful fire of jealousy was alight. My treacherous 
friend, how godlike did he look as he poured, no doubt, the honeyed 
drops of flattery into ears only too willing to receive them! The 
jewels sparkled on his shapely hands. How I hate a man that, pre- 
tending to be a man, bejewels his hands. His earefully-trimmed and 
pointed beard, the careless grace of his manner, made him conspi- 
cuous above the common herd—the very incarnation of an Anglo- 
Saxon Lucifer. How bitterly did I repent my blind folly! 

It is easy enough now to confess that I didn’t behave very well. 
Already, as has been told, some little annoyance had arisen ia respect 
to that confounded pug. 

My wife’s sense of injury had been augmerted by the fact that on 
her arrival at Lady Calmly’s entertainment, she had had to find her 
own way upstairs, Therefore when she was peevish, it must be 
admitted there was some reason. 

I crossed over the room. I took no notice of Martindale, I briefly 
asked my wife “ to come home out of this place.” 

“ Come home, Algernon ?” she said, opening her eyes and tossing 
her head. “Are you out of your senses? Don’t you see Mr. Martin- 
dale?” 

“Yes, I see him,” was my reply. “ But the question is—will you 
or will you not, Geraldine, come home out of this place ?” 

“ Certainly not,” was her indignant rejoinder. “What can you be 
dreaming of ? It is too absurd.” 

“Then I am going,” I said, and I left her. 

On reaching home I would not sit up. I filled a tumbler of sherry 
and drank it off—it would act as a sedative—then to bed. But I could 
not sleep. At first I attributed this to the fact that I had retired 
earlier than usual, but soon I began to perceive that a violent fever 
was raging in my blood, heightened in its virulence by the stimulant 
of which I had somewhat recklessly partaken. It was clear, at all 
events, that I was seriously unwell; and shortly after Geraldine 
returned, doctor number one was summoned. When, ,however, on 
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his first inspection he decided that the responsibilily was too grea 
that he must have the aid of three others like unto himself, it became 
clear that my case was critical in the extreme. So rapid was the rise 
of the malignant humour in my blood, that before dawn I had lost 
my head; the scene and the people moving before mr like some huge 
and terrible kaleidoscope. 


Cuapter III. 


THE GREAT CHANGE 


Ir must be borne in mind that all that has so far been related 
occurred whilst I was still in the flesh. How it happens that I am 
able to describe for the benefit of those yet treading solid earth my 
experiences of the day after death, will shortly be made plain. Of 
the dire suffering that terminated my existence I was happily not 
wholly conscious. I remember the moving forms of physicians, 
nurses, and last, not least, of wife. I heard words of pity, of anxiety, 
and finally the whispered announcement that my doom was sealed. 
During all this time I was unable to communicate the fact that I 
“was cognisant of what was passing around me, KEither my tongue 
refused to speak, or, speaking, rambled incoherently of matters entirely 
foreign to my intentions. 

Of the last moments I have no remembrance whatever ; nor any 
sense of the disagreeable surroundings preceding the act when, coffined, 
cribbed, confined, my remains, so-called, were committed to the tomb 
of the d’Orsays. Of a sudden, when writhing in pain, a holy calm 
set in. I awoke, as it were, to find myself a spirit, an inhabitant of 
aéry space. On noting the time, for we spirits calculate time as 
mortals do, by the setting of the sun, I found that my last experiences 
were already six weeks old. ‘The interval had passed unperceived. 

I discovered I possessed a form resembling my earthly self, but 
refined and glorified, and as might be expected, incorporeal; whilst 
from the spot that in an ordinary being would be known as the 
shoulder-blades, had grown a pair of magnificent diaphanous wings. 
With these I found I could, with only so much exertion as was pleasur- 
able, ascend or descend at will; or that expanding them I could sail, 
hawk-like, horizontally as I might list, with no effort whatever. The 
currents of air that aid and trouble mankind, have no existence for us. 

I say for us, because this new world was peopled. If numerously 
inhabited, there was room enough for all. The space above seas and 
barren mountains was as suitable for our existence, as that above the 
gardens of the earth. And although it was our delight to hover 
where people most do congregate, it is easily demonstrable that in 
a world that knows nothing of a surface, that has comparatively 
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no confines, either in height or depth, a dozen generations of the 
human race could exist without crowding. 

But I discovered very soon that the possibility of over-population 
of this earliest after-world (if so it may be called) need not be con- 
templated. Cecil Ambergris, who was drowned some twelve months 
before I died, was the first of my old acquaintances that I fell in with 
in this new sphere, and he at once briefly told me much of what I 
was soon to Jearn by inquiry and experience. Whilst one single 
being towards whom love is felt yet remains on earth, we spirits 
make the terrestrial atmosphere our home. But when the last loved’ 
one is no longer human, it is time to wing a flight to another world. 
Whither, no one knows. This also has a bourne from which no 
traveller returns. The Reverend Ned Pinkerton, whom until Amber- 
gris introduced him, I[ did not recognise; stupidly, because he had 
been curate at Saint Dunstan’s—Ned Pinkerton here joined us. His 
death had occurred somewhat before that of Ambergris, from visiting 
the fever dens of the ancient parish. The Reverend Pinkerton had 
always been a cynic in talk; and learning the subject of our conversa- 
tion, observed that it was to be hoped that our forefathers had not 
made for Sirius, as a stern chase is always a long chase, and that 
thirty miles a second is good going. 

I have stated that he observed so much; but it must not be inferred 
that there was any actual speech. We communicated that which we 
had to say to one another without words. We communed by looks 
and brain-waves, each learning intuitively that which the others 
wished to impart. Odd as it seemed on first experience, the advan- 
tage of conversing in this even manner soon became clear enough. 

As it is my desire to get back to Geraldine and my false friend, 
I cannot here dwell upon the many extraordinary and delightful 
novelties that encompassed my present estate. In brief, it must 
suffice to tell that the condition was one of utter happiness. One 
met all the friends of days gone by; that is, those who had given up 
the ghost. If any were missing, had gone elsewhere to expiate their 
crimes, their absence was not noted. They had dropped altogether 
from memory. And we were happy. We needed neither raiment, 
house, nor food. There was present no anxiety, nor ambition, nor 
jealousy. Throughout the day we sailed hither and thither commu- 
nicating with each friend as we passed, in our silent enjoyable way. 
Heat or cold, rain or drought, had no place in our world. With the 
annihilation of all desire to have finer clothes, higher station, or more 
money than our neighbours, envy, hatred and malice ceased to be. And 
when night closed in, we sank in dreamless slumber, poised in the air 
like birds of paradise. 

Our chief pleasure was undoubtedly to visit the scenes peopled by 
our relatives and friends; to watch their struggles and pleasures ; 
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to know that the former were only transient, a preliminary to a 
glorious future; the latter, to be completely overshadowed by the even 
complacency of our present case. But if this enjoyment was our 
greatest, it also bore with it one of the conditions that wait on 
earthly happiness. Like a stimulant, it had to be indulged in 
temperately. Else we might become so affected by the earnestness 
with which they whom we loved accepted the petty trials and pleasures 
of the world, that we would momently lose the imperceptible force 
that kept us on wing, and ‘would touch the earth. This was the 
one and only matter of pain. To touch the earth on which erstwhile 
we had walked, would cause, not agony exactly, but a nervous 
sensibility in the highest degree unpleasant; one that would make 
our very pin-feathers to stand on end. 

It would seem natural that my first object should be to sezk out 
Geraldine. But this was not so. Possibly because we spirits have to 
live over again the course of our earthly lives, our earliest inclinations 
are to be with the friends of childhood. So I first visited uncle Fred and 
my cousins. How pleasurable it was to see their affection, to mark how 
in trouble they clung to each other; how, when good fortune came, 
the chief desire was that each and all should share therein. And one 
could smile at the little vexations that for the moment would over- 
whelm them, knowing how transient, whilst useful, these trials are; 
how closely following upon each cloud is the corresponding ray of 
sunshine. We learned how good-humour is notso much a gift of the 
gods as an acquisition of the will; and that this, of all the good 
things of the earth, is the most desirable possession. In the person of 
my uncle its benefits were fully exhibited. He of all my relatives made 
least of trouble, and in consequence, care could find no foothold on the 
smooth armour with which his imperturbable even temper encased 
him. I could see,now, how much my stupidity must have annoyed him, 
and could recognise, and from my soul thank him for, the consideration 
that had turned off each reference to disagreeable matters with a 
laugh. I could indeed appreciate his goodness to his brother's son ; 
and so with a heart brimming over with kindly emotions, I flew to 
visit my weeping widow. 

Cadogan Place was soon reached. I passed noiselessly through the 
roof. Everything was unchanged. Here was an assurance of the 
constancy of that divine creature who had held my entire love. It 
made me feel how cruel had been my own conduct on the last day we 
had been together. So much for the domicile of the bereaved one. 
Let us visit the drawing room, and gaze with gravest pity on the 
most heartrending spectacle that the earth can offer, a despairing 
and desolate woman. 

There was no lamentation. The first sound to reach me, on 


floating into the room, was a tinkling laugh. They who laugh in 
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solitude are to be pitied—this was my first thought. A life from 
which love has been blotted out, a life without companionship—if in 
such a condition merriment can have a place, then reason must be 
tottering to her fall! 

But there was another sound, the strident laugh of a man: 
Geraldine was not alone. Oh, how great was the agony of that 
moment when I discovered, that instead of wailing in bitter tears her 
recent loss, my widow was light-hearted, nay, joyful, and in company 
with— Charley Martindale. My first impulse was to make my presence 
known if it were possible; my next to wait and listen. 

“Come, come, Jerry” (thus my false friend dared to entitle my 
angel)—* Come, come, Jerry, this is better. I like to see you yourself 
once more. Algernon Frederick Charles is comfortably under the sod 
these ‘seven weeks ; peace be to his ashes, say I. But he has already 
done me injury sufficient in standing between us and happiness. 
Don’t let his shadow divide us; the whole world knew you never cared 
for the half-witted youth. Let us face it out, and go for a drive as 
of yore. I have ordered the victoria.” 

* But will it be right, Charles ?” she answered, turning her lovely 
face to him. “ What—what will Mrs. Grundy say ?” 

How beautiful she was! No treble widow’s crape, nor cumbrous 
weeds shrouded her. A most magnificently-trimmed, and exquisitely- 
fitting dress set off her figure to advantage, and the contrast of 
the black with her fair skin made her look more lovely than ever ; 
whilst on her golden tresses was set a jaunty cap, which gave to her 
features an expression so arch, that Xenocrates himself must have been 
vanquished. And as she looked up to that villain Charley, there was 
in her peerless eyes that look of love which I, foolish being, had 
thought had existence for myself alone. 

“Oh, hang Mrs. Grundy!” was Charley’s reply. ‘Surely you have 
displayed sorrow enough for one you never cared one button about. 
Think of me. Don’t bother your pretty head, Jerry, about a fellow who 
could descend to artifice to gain, not your love, but your hand. You 
know he lost my fortune intentionally, and then whilst I was enduring 
all the hardships of a settler’s life, he got round that silly old lady, 
your aunt, and proposed to you.” 

“Tt was rather mean,” said Geraldine. 

I could be still no longer. I advanced to divide the perfidious pair. 
But though I flapped, flapped my noiseless wings with all the vigour 
of which I was capable, and tried to make my presence known, it was 
of no avail. I passed over them, by them, around them, between them, 
even through them—that is to say, their sitting figures immovable 
passed through my. incorporeal spirit as I flew—but all that I could do 
had not the slightest effect in making an indignant quondam husband’s 
presence known. I raved, I stormed, with equal absence of result. 
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I, in spirit, stamped my unsubstantial foot upon the floor, with no other 
consequence than to cause, as the penalty of contact with the lower 
world, a semi-paralysis to shoot through my vaporous frame. I was 
mad; for do what I would, their loving, pernicious prattle went on, 
and I heard things said of myself more wicked and unfair than 
hitherto I had conceived could find place within the breast even of 
the untutored savage. 

Fortunately at this moment I remembered that Ambergris had 
informed me of our possession of one power for evil. It was a matter, 
in truth, in which I should not have required instruction. In our 
spirit-existence knowledge of our attributes comes intuitively. We 
cannot indeed make ourselves known to the living; but we can, 
should we choose, and which in certain cases is perhaps preferable, 
make ourselves intensely disagreeable. By placing itself directly 
above a mortal with whom in life it has been intimate, and by flapping 
its wings briskly seven times whilst uttering the mystic pyramidal 
abracadabra, a spirit can cause the one so operated on to become 
instantly but completely hypochondriacal. 

The terrible nature of this punishment hardly requires explanation. 
Loss of a limb is dreadful. Loss of a love is, for the time being, 
worse. Loss of fortune is a calamity not to be overtopped, according 
to my experience, by ‘loss of life itself. But these three things, 
unpleasant as they may be, are human ills insignificant in comparison 
with that estate to which they sometimes form the stepping-stones— 
the state of being hipped. 

It is needless to say that I could entertain no thought of harming 
my darling ; but upon my rival, I hastened to take this ample revenge. 
I poised myself above him, unpleasantly close to the ceiling. I 
flapped my wings once, twice, seven times. I uttered the magic formula, 
and lo!—he informed my widow that he never had felt half so well 
in his life; and imprinting a kiss upon only half-resisting lips, vowed 
that they who could find anything but happiness in this sublunary 
existence, happiness day-long and life-long he declared, must be 
wanting in the most ordinary perceptive faculties. 

The spell had failed! It then flashed across my mind that there 
was a reason for this disability. The wearer of a cat’s-eye is proof 
against our fiercest assaults. It has been named that Charley covered 
his fingers with rings. Amongst them was one displaying the 
potent chalcedony. 

My feelings overcame me. With one rending shriek, unfortunately 
perfectly inaudible to the faithless pair, I turned and fied. 
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Cuapter IY. 
REHABILITATION. 


How I passed the next few hours of my spirit life, I cannot clearly 
tell. I tore through space, rushing past friends and strangers without 
heed, and gaining rather an indifferent character in the upper world 
on the score of manners. But what at such a moment, after my 
experiences, was character or anything else to me! 

I presume that at length, poised in vacancy, I fell into our dreamless 
spirit-slumber. For I was awakened by a gentle respiration at my 
side, and turning, found that I was in our own bedroom in Cadogan 
Place; my form, aéry no longer, comfortably wrapped in blankets ; 
and Geraldine, the beautiful and true, tranquilly slumbering by my 
side. 

What could this mean? Where had I been during the past two 
months? I awoke Geraldine, and inquired if I had not been ill for 
a very long time. 

“Jil?” she asked. “Fora long time? Are you dreaming, Algy ? 
All I can tell you is that you have been most restless throughout the 
night. You probably drank more than usual, for I found the sherry- 
decanter empty. And you certainly did not behave like my own 
Algernon. For you were not only very rude to me last night at 
Lady Calmly’s, but you did not even sit up for me, so that I might 
forgive you, you old goose.” 

They would have it that all had been but adream. It has not 
been possible to name the matter either to Geraldine or Charley on 
account of the absurd suspicion that points to them. I did once try 
to reveal the circumstances to Uncle Fred; but before the story was 
fairly commenced the good old fellow Jaughed so heartily that I feared 
he would have a fit. 

So I keep the secret in my own bosom. The current of our daily 
lives flows smoothly. Martindale is as much my friend and our 
companion as ever; and we are happy. But I ponder on my 
experiences. And sometimes when thinking of the blissful state 
that waits us in the future, its exemption from all care,—at such a 
moment it seems as if, like the incarcerated of Chillon, even I, have 
regained my freedom with a sigh. 
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Farewell to Venice. 


FareEweEtt to thee, Venice! though faded thy glory, 
Thou crownest the waters which bear me away ; 
Though nought of thy greatness remains but in story, 

Thou art noble and fair in thy silent decay. 


Thy palaces bath’d in the moonlight admiring, 
I see thee still young, as my bark glides along. 
Thou wilt still be, as ever, bright memories inspiring, 
The dream of the bard, and the theme of his song. 


Deserted those balconies, where thy fair daughters 
At evening oft leant on the light balustrade ; 

And their soft bosom heaved as they looked on thy waters, 
For they heard a loved tone in the sweet serenade. 


Thy dark winding channels are vocal no longer, 
Hush’d is the music, and ended the strain. 

But than the dull present bright fancy is stronger, 
And makes me still dream that I hear it again. 


Again from yon gallery, o’er rich marble tracing 

By the shimmering moonbeam regilded and bright, 
I see, drooping sad—and now pensively pacing, 

A form young and fair in the silvery light. 


When the dayspring relentless with pace unabating 
Arises, that fairy-like vision is flown. 

The maiden who waited no longer is waiting, 
The gallery is ruined, deserted, and lone. 


Then fare thee well, Venice! by moonlight retiring, 
I sigh thus to part as my bark glides along. 

Thou wilt still be, as ever, bright memories inspiring, 
The dream of the bard, and the theme of his song. 


Atrrep Dawson, M.A. 
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Musings on Manning's ‘Old New Sealand.’ 





As the individual grows so grows the race, and as the individual dies 
so dies the race; but, though both must certainly die more or less 
undeveloped (human perfection not being yet quite attained), both 
die at very different stages of development—some individuals going 
so soon that they can hardly be said to have attained the true status 
of individuality,* and some races vanishing before they have developed 
put of the native form. One wonders whether these individuals 
or races who depart so early that their proper epitaph would be the 
old question— 


“Tf so soon that I am done for, 
I wonder what ‘in the name of creation’ I was begun for?” 


are extinguished altogether, “correlated” into everything else, like 
that popular plaything “ Force,” or “continued in our next,” like a 
magazine story. I wonder—and, like Heinrich Heine’s friend who 
asked the stars much the same questions, I suppose that I must be 
content to continue to wonder : 
“The sea waves murmur their endless murmur, 
The winds ever blow, and the clouds ever fly, 


The stars are glittering careless and cold, 
And a fool stands waiting their answer.” 


Still I am not such a fool as to ask the stars questions, they being, 
as far as I am concerned, mere blinking materialisms, of whose very 
existence, at this moment, I have no proof, when I can get some 
sort of an answer which may send one up one small rung of the 
ladder of learning by going to books of travel, or, still better, going 
travelling myself. If we cannot get the entire answer, and of course 
we never shall, we may at least collect facts which will enable a 
wiser than oneself to build a neat little niche in the temple of truth, 
to serve as a resting-place to those who come after us, before they 
in their turn climb a storey higher. One thing, I think, one learns 
by wandering about this curious little cricket-ball of ours even 
more clearly than by reading about it, and that is the axiom I 
started with, that individuals and races reach a certain state of 
development, physical, intellectual, and political,t and then get arrested 
in their progress, certainly and surely, sooner or later; and when 


* Civilisation is the individualisation of the individual. 
+ A dead nation is as incapable of recuperation as a dead man. 
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they have got to a certain point, neither doctor nor priest can get 
them one small atom farther, and the effort to screw them one note 
higher is sure to snap the string, possibly with a parting twang, 
more or less melodious, but so certainly as to prevent its ever 
discoursing any more music. 

It is in the study of these arrested developments, this embryology, 
this eggdom of the human race, that we are to find the bricks for 
other men to build with, if we distrust our own powers of architecture. 
And we must study hard and sharp if we are going to make a decent 
stack for the burner, for the races which have already gone down 
amongst the Dodos are terribly numerous, many leaving a hint of their 
past existence behind them ;—an infinite many, none. Think of the 
memory of a past race, merely surviving in an ancient parrot, who talked 
a language no one understood—a strange satire on Human Permanency. 

Still, though many connecting .links are missing, oxidised or 
correlated, here, as in other places, there are impressions enough left 
on the mud and ooze of time to show that there was once a con- 
tinuous chain, though possibly, like other chains, the links were 
separate ; and following it, we may go a good way down, if we cannot 
get to the very ground Anchor of Eternal Truth. But we must go 
warily to work, not the mere prospecting of the surface-skimming 
tourist, but the real good quartz-mining work of that true miner, the 
true traveller or toiler. The superficial and “fossiking ” tourist wants 
but small preparation, and fewer tools; he can wash out his little 
specks of “pay-dirt” with a mere pannikin or frying-pan, and sell] 
them to Bentley or Murray for what he can get, and the gold is often 
good, though somewhat pale and thin in the colour; but the traveller, 
the quartz-reefer, who is going to hunt the pure gold home, and follow 
it vein by vein through rock and rock, till he finds its very Ursprung, 
must carry with him many a skilfully prepared tool. 

I wonder whether that very true traveller Mr. Burton would agree 
with me in this fancy? or, if I could believe in my Slade, Livingstone ? 
But I should be shy of asking too many questions of the disembodied, 
for fear of bringing up certain souls of most Catholic Spaniards and 
Portuguese, who I am sure would agree with me only too well, they 
having carried out the idea of developing their original drop of savage 
blood to such an extent as to—Pah! Let us turn away from the foul 
brutality and baseness of a religion, carefully going mad, with a 
purpose ! 

But because the boiler “ busts ” when the engineer, thinking that the 
engine was created for his sole use and emolument, sits on the safety- 
valve, we must not too much undervalue the dear little drop of savage 
blood, right good Scandinavian or Celtic, which gives us English 
some inklings of what we ought to be, as differing from what we are ; 
the stupid Saxon blood does that, and if we want to understand the 
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beginning of things, we must use it as a communicating medium with 
the undeveloped. To get at the mind of a dog, one must know, not 
only how to talk dog, but how to think dog, just as the mother of the 
highest present development has to think baby, and for that matter 
to look baby, in order to talk baby, as Swift had to purse and puke 
up his flabby mouth to talk the drivel of his “little language.” She 
has in fact to throw herself back, by a voluntary effort of—what shall 
we say? Love? 

As it is with the mother and the baby, and the man and his dog, 
so it should be with that highly developed man the true traveller, 
in respect to that partially developed humanity, if indeed the term 
be permitted, the native. I like the term “ native,” as representing 
the “sallet days” of the Bimana, before the baby has grown up to 
comparative maturity by the toughening processes of shiftings and 
changings, and “survivals of the fittest,” but is still in true baby- 
hood, on the especial spot of the bosom of old mother Tellus 
from which he drew his first nourishment. “A poor thing,” says 
mother Tellus, “but mine own;” and she does the best she can for 
him, and teaches him to live on leaves and snakes and crispy 
lizards, anything which does not much require cooking, till horrid 
big boys come from other places, where they have been to public 
schools and learned things, and jeer at him, and kill his snakes 
and bottle his lizards, and scare his simple game away, and if he 
revenges himself on their sheep, in the desperation of starvation, 
treat him with arsenicated flour. And then missionaries come, if he 
is likely to pay, and convert him—knocking out what small glimmer- 
ings of natural religion he might have had, with so sharp a blow as 
to leave a for ever unfillable vacuity ; and then the philanthropists 
come, still if he is likely to pay, and prevent the slave-owner sending 
him to school, and improve his dress to such an extent that he 
catches his death of cold, and so he goes, and whether he pays or no 
—he goes, and it is a question whether the quick sharp process of 
the Australian is not the kindliest of all. But still, high or low, red 
or brown, brown or black, he has to go, to vanish away for ever! 
Yea, for ever! for there can no more be a fresh supply of the 
autochthones of the human race than there can be a new supply of 
Van Eycks or Raphaels. As the old pictures have been burnt out, 
cleaned out, and repainted out, so have been the “natives,” and no 
more “originals” can ever come into the market. I have a great 
mind to take up my parable, and say that the early races are destroyed 
much in the same way as the early pictures, by burning some, 
but more by cleaning, and particularly by repainting. 

Our turn will come before the world has done with her changes, 
and another race will arise to push us from our stools. Higher 
animals than we are, possessing from that cause higher souls than we 
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have, will clean us out, or repaint usout. If they be but a little higher 
than we be, I doubt but they will burn us out, and be justified. 

Few missionaries have ever understood the fact that they had to 
do with the egg state of the human mind—a state in which, though 
they might make very decent omelettes, the production of beefsteaks 
was impossible. And it is owing to this error of theirs that they 
have presented us with so little available “baby thought” in those 
wondrous catalogues of subscribers, which they call “ Reports,” which 
indeed they may be, but more of the names of the paying convertors 
than of the number of the paid converted. If the affair was not 
strictly religious, it would be called hard names, more particularly by 
those who begrudge the wasted opportunities of the well-salaried 
missionary—whose contributions to real science might have been 
beyond counting! ‘Their idea, when they had a straight or true 
one, seems to me to have been that the “native” they had to handle 
was not a human being, not only immature, but destined to remain 
so, as long at least as he remained here; but a grown-up creature, 
fully developed in iniquity, and replete with the highest form of Devil- 
doctrine, requiring only to be emptied like a jug, and refilled with 
new and recondite teaching of whatever peculiar form of “ faith” 
the operator happens to have handy, in order to become at once the 
spiritual equal of races who had undergone countless ages of hereditary 
development. ‘They might as well have begun at the beginning, and 
tried to train a pariah dog to point partridges, instead of using the 
pointer of a hundred sires, whose very puppy instincts were higher 
than a life-long teaching could ever give to the lower cur. They will 
not, in fact, recognise that man is an animal, and under the laws 
which govern the development of other animals. 

Far better would it have been had the missionaries perceived that 
what they took for superstitions, and iniquities, and devil-dancings, 
were infantile and necessary imperfections required by the immature 
one, like the crowings and kickings of the blessed babe. Indeed, I 
doubt whether the excitements of what is called “religion” can be 
safely indulged in by the earlier or even the later races, without some 
sort of vocal and saltatory accompaniment, congestion of the lungs 
and brain being imminent. Hence possibly the frequent change of 
posture during prolonged services amongst ourselves, and the loud 
explosive “ Hums!” amongst the old Puritans, and, I believe, certain 
religionists in our own time—particularly in America, where dancing 
“piously ” still obtains, more commonly than amongst the Roman 
Catholics of Spain, who, however, preserve traces of it. Long- 
continued “religious exercises” without movement are dangerous ; 
producing ecstaticism in the more civilised man, and that state of 
blue blood in the brain of the native which delivers him over a prey 
to the sham mysteries of the mumbo-jumbo man. 
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Hold your breath long enough and you can see or believe anything ;* 
as the Maori and Esquimaux Tohungas well knew, and others nearer 
home. 

Still very good missionaries and very good travellers may be 
without the power of communicating with the native mind. It is not 
given to all women to talk baby, or to all men to think dog, or, as 
far as that goes, and even more so, horse, with impunity; and there 
is no doubt that too great an attention to the undeveloped individual 
by the developed one is mighty apt to turn the woman into a mere 
cow, and the same excess of study of the undeveloped race to bring 
the man to an unwholesome state of dogginess—or horsiness, or even 
to—well, never mind. Queen Elizabeth knew, and tried to prevent 
the mischief, but it was beyond even her power, and the consequence 
is that one finds a long string of English names tacked on to Home 
Rule petitions, and sees honest Saxons walking about without their 
breeches in the “ north countrie.” The lower, the kindlier, affectionate, 
loving, cooing, going, undeveloped race but too often drags down these 
truth-loving, outspoken, Tohunga-hating conquerors to their own 
baser level. Like Charles Kingsley’s old buccaneer, the strong man 
becomes a swinger in hammocks, a sucker of oranges, a smoker of pipes, 
and a harem master of an indefinite number of brown, soft-eyed, 
mouse-like girls, who tend him, and fan him, and humbug him to 
any extent, bringing him down toa depth. Charles Kingsley knew 
not, the pottering, shambling, sneaking, sallow-faced, evil-eyed “ beach 
coomber,” tied to a female animal who despises in her heart of hearts 
the ruin she has made, but clings to him from some strange animal 
sentiment of affection, half custom, half old pride; and surrounded 
by a glowering ring of her savage white-toothed brethren, who, he 
well knows, are ever questioning their simple minds whether it 
would pay them better to feed him or to spear him. Odd, that the 
higher the original status, the baser the beach coomber. The 
Portuguese makes a really decent one; but if you want to get the 
perfect renegade, and to hear your common country thoroughly well 
maligned and cursed, let me recommend you to the expatriated Scot 
—the rule will do as well for the latitude of New York as of 
New Zealand. 

In fact, the case of those who associate too much with inferior 
intelligences is somewhat like that of the Mad Doctors, who, by long 
straining and striving to unravel the tangled phantasies of their 
patients, do not unseldom so twist and twirl their own brains that 
they become more or less mad themselves. They begin as I have 
said the true traveller should do, letting part of their reason become 
irrational in order to understand the half-reasoning of their patients 
(as some having said a thing in drink, forget it till they bedrunken 


* There is nothing you cannot hear if you listen long enough. 
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themselves again), in order to find out what course to follow, and 
gradually and imperceptibly allow more and more of the rational 
portion, which they had kept for observing purposes, to be absorbed, 
till it becomes a question even to themselves on which side of the cell- 
door they ought tobe. And much the same might be said of that most 
quack-loving and credulous folk ‘the lawyers.” In this connection 
might it be asked, whether much might not be learnt as to the early, 
undeveloped, immature states of the human mind, by those unable to 
take, or about to undergo a distant course of travel, by a season of 
study at the Idiots’ Asylum at Earlswood, or similar institution, 
where the youthful missionary might “‘ compare souls,” and the newly 
appointed Colonial Governor, or British Naval Commander, particu- 
larly if strictly Evangelical, not without advantage, mark how the 
crafty, knavish brutality of the lower Negro or Solomon islander 
should be treated, and calculate their chances of raising him to a 
much higher level than he now holds? After that, they might have 
a turn or two at Colney Hatch, to enable them to get their brains 
en rapport with those of the educated higher brown races, 
particularly the mild Hindu, in his chimney-pot hat, and patent 
leather boot state of development. Ending very possibly by a longer 
opportunity than they cared about of studying the whole question at 
Hanwell itself, if they determined thoroughly to master the highest 
forms of modern civilised thought. 

Many, many years ago, long before the colonist was invented, 
Manning, a gentleman of, I believe, good north Irish blood, as good 
as any and better, found himself in New Zealand. I say “found 
himself” advisedly, for when he started I verily believe that he had no 
idea of where he was going, or for that matter cared. Giving up all 
further eccentric travelling, he took to the mountain system, and 
walked up and down the hillock of Maori intelligence so thoroughly 
that he was enabled to give us a book or two, which I think are 
perfectly unrivalled in their delineation of the inner thought life of 
the immature one. Taking with him that rare power of “seeing” 
which would be so very useful to the frequenters of Sladistic sittings, 
and moreover that still rarer power “appreciation,” the power of 
putting part of your mind en rapport with the mind you wish to 
study— sympathy ” is a good old word—he was thoroughly able to 
understand those most Hibernian of Antipodeans—the Maories. I 
suspect that wild Irish drop, too strong in itself to be useful, neat, 
but making, with a little cold Scotch blood, “ gran’ toddy,” helped him 
very much. 

Manning found himself, as I have said, in New Zealand, and not only 
there, but in a position which brought him more intimately in contact 
with the Maories than any other could have done. He started as, 
what in those days was called, a “ Pakeha Maori,” a vague term, which 
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may be translated ‘“‘a white Maori,” but which I suspect more often 
meant “a Maori’s white-man ”—a man who was to a’ certain extent the 
property of the Maori chief who patronised him, and permitted him to 
trade with his tribe, and who was, moreover, a species of consul, or 
communicating agent with the outside world. A very different sort of 
person from our friend the beach coomber, a runagate rogue without 
property, position or influence; but one more in the position of the 
Indian post-trader of the Far West, a man who had to combine mer- 
cantile pursuits with wise policies, and delicate handlings of many 
questions, foreign and domestic. Not that the “ Pakeha Maori” ever 
had any taint of the unutterable rascaldom of that scoundrelly represen- 
tative of that most scoundrelly “ Indian Ring” which Americans so 
tamely permit to disgrace their country. He was “ backed” by no one, 
and had never to cheat in order to bribe his Government, and in fact 
had he attempted to treat his clients as the traders treat theirs, the 
sharp-witted and swift-handed Maories would have made but short 
work with him. 

The life was to a certain extent risky, but not more so than would 
be pleasant to a young man with reasonable nerve, and muscles 
strong enough to permit him to take a share in any little difficulty 
which might be going on, without any great fear as to the result. 
With all his oddities there was a great deal that was attractive in 
the non-converted Maori, and the days passed pleasantly enough ; 
the white man and the brown giving in to each other’s little 
peculiarities as “bon camarados” should. The white man took the 
shapely daughters of the brown man to wife, and became the happy 
father of those bright, flashing, witty, kindly, half-caste young ladies 
who used to be the glory and delight of Auckland ball-rooms not so 
very long ago. Girls like Heine’s Northern Love, with eyes 


“Like to black suns,” 


and who used to scorn the cockney Pakeha, and in their breezier 
moments long for the wild rush and rave, and ever-shifting incidents 
of their mother’s earlier life; the mother often enough having gone 
back to her fern root and Raupa from sheer boredom. ‘Would you 
wish to find out whether the bright brunette, with the yellow ribbon, 
who sings so sweetly to you with a soft husky bubbling voice, like 
nothing you ever heard before but an English thrush after rain, be 
a lady of Lima or a half-caste Maori girl, decoy her down to the oyster 
rocks at low tide, and if she does not pull off her dainty kid gloves, 
and deftly knock off the lid of the molluse with a stone, leaving the 
delicate morsel all ready for you, she has not a drop of Maori blood 
in her veins! Should there be no oysters, tempt her to the yellow 
sands, still moist with the retreating tide, and if she does not 
at once begin to scrape for “ Pepis” with her tiny fingers, she is 
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Lima to the backbone! The Maori girl could no more resist these 
two temptations, than the transformed cat could the suddenly 
liberated mice. 

The Maori, as Cook and Manning found him, and as Lord Pem- 
broke has reintroduced him to us, was no Autochthon, no native or 
original suckling. He had been improved by at least one long sea 
voyage, and the salt still hung about him, and gave him an amount 
of rough energy, which (with, I suspect, a slight crossing of older blood) 
enabled him to colonise for a time: salt enough, at any rate, to 
prevent his ever wanting any more, he like the Guacho, never using 
that condiment—a simple fact which shows the utter nonsense of the 
historical “‘ Dutch torture.” Whence he came, is, and I suppose ever 
will be, a disputed point. Somewhere up in the north-east, probably, 
where the great continent sinks lower and lower into the blue sea, 
driving off its inhabitants little by little, as the coral reef grows 
round its descending peaks. 

His manners and customs, his Tapu and his Tangi and his hundred 
and one little civilisations smack of that latitude. He was civilised 
gentleman enough to give his oraft a pretty name, ‘ The Arrawa,’ and 
in it he brought himself, a trifle of wives, his dog, and a certain 
mysterious and curious rat, with peculiarities, which two last he kept 
most carefully for his own private delectation, and so took possession 
of what we now call New Zealand some—what shall we say, six or 
seven hundred years ago? Whether he found any human beings there 
before him is uncertain. If he did not, the first thing which struck 
him must have been the mighty Moa bird, eight feet high, stalking 
and picking amongst the giant ferns, like the grandfather of all 
Cochin-Chinas. 

A strange bundle of “ contraries ” he was when we knew him first : 
honourable and cannibal, brave and knavish, hospitable and murderous ; 
anything and everything but, I honestly believe, treacherous or 
hypocritical, and all our teachings have never taught him those base 
vices. 

When Cook first found him, he had, I fancy, reached nearly as high 
on the ladder of civilisation as was good for him, possibly a little 
higher, for from the date of Cook’s first visit, to that of the regular 
colonisation of the island by Great Britain, he had most seriously 
dwindled in numbers, a pretty sure sign that he had done all that he 
was created to do. He had done all he could to prepare the ground 
for us, and was going before we interfered with him; and he is going 
still, and will go till he has gone ; and we are no more to blame than 
the guava shrub, which takes the place of that infinity of lovely 
plants which used to be the delight of the traveller in the sweet 
South Seas. ‘The Maori is going, and the time is not far distant when 
his only representative will be his dried head in some Philistine 
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museum, where for a short time yet it may be pointed out to sabbath- 
| school children (with an eye to the infantile coppers) as the remains 
of a savage animal who used to eat mi-sionaries, and eventually be 
: cast out into the dust-bin, without a thought of the great warrior- 
ii soul which once inhabited it. 

No early race of any intelligence (one always bars “ niggers” in 
discussion, as one does Niagara and Mount Everest) was ever so 
petted and cared for as the Maori, and none apparently ever took so 
| readily to the ways of Christianity and civilisation; but they went, 
according to the behests of that terrible law: “ Remove thyself, that 
a higher than thou may take thy place, as soon as thou hast suf- 
ficiently warmed it for him.” A law so stern and inexorable, that 
i the very means used to prevent its execution only assists it, and the 
efforts of the incoming race to preserve some relics of the outgoing 
one only hasten its destruction. Often as not it is the civilisation 
i that kills, as the “ bra’ stone cottage,” with its ill-cemented, draughty 
walls, and bonnie iron grates, swept away the northern Highlander, 
when mistaken kindness bade him leave his cozy, warm, black turf 
hut, with its mighty central smoking peat fire, filling the air with 
rich preservative distillisations, for their shivering chillinesses, to cough 
away his life in hopeless consumption. 

No! whatever the Spaniard and others have done, we English are 
not to be blamed for the disappearance of the native races before us.* 
We have never used them off the face of the earth to dig our gold in 
its bowels, or burned them off like withered grass, because they would 
not conform to our particular religious whimsies. We have merely, 
with the best intentions, improved them off,—that is, in situations 
which permit us to take their places with comfort and advantage to 
ourselyes—places which, I have no doubt, will increase in number as 
the world goes on and the native produces that change in the air, 
earth, and water necessary for our finer wantings. 

It is unfair to bring us to the bar under the accusation of wilfully, 
or even carelessly, destroying the earlier races; we simply cannot help 
their going, and the coloured race, which lives in a climate fitted for 
the white race, must as certainly shrivel up and fade away as the 
dwarf sensitive-plant of Ceylon does before the footstep of the early 
morning traveller. Far too much stress has been laid on the evil con- 
sequences of the importation of fire-water and disease amongst the 
brown race by the white immigrant. As far as the first is concerned, 
the cry began long ago amongst the Jesuit missions in Canada, who were 
roundly accused by their own compatriots of reserving it for their own 
advantage, being desirous of cutting off the brandy trade from all but 
their own people—their stores, like those of some of our Protestant mis- 











* Ha! Hum! How about the black fellow of Australia and the poisoned 
damper P 
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sionaries, representing a valuable source of revenue to the “ Society.” 
And it is a most curious thing to mark how the “religious” of all 
religions will do things for the good of the “Society” which they 
would rather die than do for themselves. 

As far as I ever could learn the Maori never was much infected 
with that strange insanity for intoxication, which makes it a positive 
happiness to some red Indian tribes to sit in a ring round an inebriate 
brother, and watch his gugglings, and his gleamings, his winkings 
and his blinkings, with unutterable envy, deeming him in the 
seventeenth heavendom of bliss, and trying to imagine what that bliss 
must be, Possibly, and more than possibly, this arises from the Red 
Indian having a higher amount of (Asiatic?) imaginative power than 
the Maori. His “glass of spirits” impinges on the higher points of 
his cerebrum, and elevates him for the time, not only in the vulgar 
sense of the word, but really and intellectually. The Maori never 
seems to have had any intoxicating substance, fluid or solid, before we 
knew him, to represent our wine, spirits, tea, coffee, tobacco, tincture 
of lavender—to say nothing of balsam of aniseed (and laudanum) or 
camphor julep beloved by teetotallers. (If we ever have the Maine 
Liquor Laws over here, I advise my speculative readers to lay ina 
stock of those gentle drugs whilst they are yet cheap.) Or if he had, 
he had forgotten to put it in the ‘ Arrawa,’ before he started, as one 
always forgets the salt or the corkscrew at a picnic. If he had any- 
thing of the sort in his first home, it would probably have been that 
excellent thing in its way, kava, now banished to make room for 
worse things. 

Possibly the absence of something of this sort led to—but we will 
revert to this subject, when we talk, as little as possible, about 
cannibalism. 

As for depopulation by imported disease much the same may be said. 
True it is that epidemics have been introduced into new countries which 
have fora time diminished the population, as lately in Fiji, but unless the 
race was already “on the go” from some other reasons, real depopula- 
tion never takes place from that cause. Iam not aware of any disease 
having ever been introduced by a white man into a new country, half so 
destructive, as those which ravaged Europe down to the time when 
medical science passed—one hopes, permanently—out of the hands of the 
woman and the priest. In one particular case often moaned over, there 
are numerous reasons for believing that we imported and not exported 
the malady, to the great increase of its virulence, and that in fact the 
gentle Indian is to blame, and not us, in the first instance; and those 
who wish to pursue the subject are referred to “James the First his 
Counterblaste to Tobacco,” where they will find not only references 
of interest, but many delectable hints as to other things. It is 
something more than drink or disease which makes the brown race 
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retreat before us, as the elk and the antelope of the Tula plains of 
California do before the innocent and harmless ox. Pardiew! for 
that matter, if they two are the great destroyers of race how is it that 
we ourselves manage to colonise the temperate globe? Thanks to 
decency and the doctor, however, we are certainly better in both 
regards than we used to be. And, curious to see, what a prodigious 
outcry there is made nowadays by priest and philanthropist, in 
favour of temperance, just at the moment that the simple 
layman has discovered out of his own wit that it pays better to be 
sober; and still more curious to see how the simple layman howls 
against the discoveries of the doctor, who has had great share in 
making him the cleanly animal he is, and freed him in that and many 
other ways from a mass of loathsome diseases, to the no small 
detriment of the said doctor's pocket. 

If ever a brown race could possibly have maintained itself in contact 
with a white one, in a country and climate fitted for either or both, 
one would have fancied the Maori that one. He had an elevation of 
domestic habits, a hundred years ago, when Cook first found him, 
which placed him in sanitary matters infinitely higher than any of 
the cities of continental Europe at that time, and, even then, one or 
two of North Britain; and I am by no means sure that he is not so 
now in some things. He was also a good agriculturalist in his way, 
having, I suspect, brought with him his “ kumera,”* a sweet potato or 
batata, the potato of Elizabeth’s time—which was not the “‘ murphy” of 
the Irish, a solanum, but a convolvulus eaten as a “ restorative ;” and 
he raised, or made his women raise, a large quantity of vegetable food. 
He was a decent naturalist, after the old Linnean fashion, and had 
given a name to every plant and bird he found in his new habitation, 
his task being made easier than that of Adam (whose nomenclature 
after all has not been of much use to us), from the fact of there being 
no quadrupeds in his island but those he brought with him—they being 
still younger than Australia, who had already developed her birds into 
animals, though simple ones, through the birdy Ornithorhynchus and 
Echidna. 

The seas around him teemed with nutritious and easily-caught fish, 
and he himself was a most admirable fisherman, though his best hook 
was made out of a cunning slice of the shin bone of an elderly friend 
or enemy, as the case may be ; and if he grew tired of mere fish with- 
out sauce, as every one must grow sooner or later (the feeding of the 
working poor on any fish but red herring or salt cod being a mere 
dream of the philanthropist), he had an infinity of mighty cartila- 
genous sharks in every bay to fall back on, which, split and dried in 


* The “potato” which Falstaff wishes for was cooked in syiup as 2 
dessert, as the sweet potato is now in Spain. 
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the sun and wind,* gave him a food to walk and fight on of 
infinitely greater potency than the decomposing animal matter dealt 
out to our soldiers and sailors by Christian contractors; or the sham 
salted “pemmican”t (Pemmican! heaven bless the mark! Numes 
answer for things nowadays in England), dealt out to our Arctic 
explorers, for the express production of scurvy. Birds he had in 
plenty, ducks and unsurpassable pigeons, and yet he has not been able 
to hold his own. Did the vice of cannibalism give a hint of the exis- 
tence of some ineradicable source of mischief in him? No, for other 
races, cannibals but the other day, hold their own and more than their 
own. In spite of kumera and fish and sharks and birds, and in the 
case of the chiefs, dogs and rats, the Maori was down to our own time 
a most determined Menschenfresser. Possibly from the want of some 
tonic, stimulant, sedative, or arrester of decomposition, he had the most 
determined longing for “ flesh,” and so he ate his foes if handy, but never 
turned up his nose at his friends if well killed and in decent condition. 

It is curious to mark how the most “ temperate” races of the world 
are apt to burst out in the most unexpected and atrocious manner, to 
the utter confusion of all “Good Templardom.” I do not by any means 
advocate intoxication, but I must say that I am sorely puzzled by the 
fact that absolute “sobriety,” { absolute abstinence from any form of 
sedative or stimulant, in a nation invariably produces infinitely more 
harm than good in the long run, and as I have hinted, the “ abstaining,” 
non-smoking, non-drinking Maori burst out into horrors worse than 
Bulgarian. Strange that cruelty and ferocity should walk hand in 
hand with total abstinence in every form of asceticism, Christian or 
Mahommedan, Judaic or American! But so it has been and will be. 
The Maori, the most total “‘ abstainer” I know, was the most ferocious 
and brutal cannibal of which we have any accurate history. This“ can- 
nibalism ” is a curious question, one which has never been thoroughly 
answered, and probably never will be, there being so many answers, 
that we, who have given up, or possibly never had the custom, do not 
know how to choose the right one. Manning, with that fine tact which 


* To show what great effects may be produced by “ peace” let me mention 
that it was calculated by a sure hand that the putting down of native wars 
in New Zealand permitted some 40,000 sharks to remain annually in their 
native element. Whether the higher fishes and the higher men that lived 
on them profited much is not so clear. The poor dear Maori did not, at 
any rate. 

t+ With real buffalo pemmican, as used by the Hudson’s Bay people, our 
sledge parties might have gone on, as far as scurvy was concerned, ad 
infinitum. Also, why not employ the Hudson’s Bay people, who have been 
employed all their lives in sledging, instead of sailors, whose upper works 
are good enough, but whose walking and dragging powers are naught ? 

t Are there symptoms of this truth in the extreme intemperance of our 


own abstainers, and in the ferocity of our “friends,” at least as far as 
utterance goes P 
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prevents a guest commenting too openly on his host’s eating peas with 
a knife (which all our grandmothers did unrebuked, having round-ended 
knives for the purpose, their three-pronged fork being utterly impractic- 
able, unless they eat their peas as the ghoul did her rice), passes over 
this subject very lightly, but it was so prominent a feature in old 
Maori life that we must take a glance at it, unpleasant as it may be. 

Some say that revenge is at the bottom of all cannibalism—like 
Beatrice, “I could eat his heart in the market-place!” Others, that 
the idea is that eating your conquered enemy gives you the powers he 
possessed, but as you were the best man, I cannot see that there is much 
in that; others that you insulted him by annihilating him, as we blow 
Indians from guns; some fancy connected with the resurrection of the 
body, probably. One popular reason is that the want of animal food was 
the original cause, and good men have introduced pigs in the canni- 
bal islands to save the native ; but this breaks down on examination, for 
the custom was rife when the pig and dog were plentiful. My own 
belief is that the real cannibal sees flesh and eats it without any par- 
ticular sentiment of any kind, except that of satisfying his craving, 
more particularly after the excitement and exhaustion of battle.* 

Some have hinted that over-population may have given rise to this 
queer custom, but I think on doubtful grounds; when a South Sea 
island got over-populated or was too much bullied by its missionary, 
the surplus used to take to their canoes and emigrate. Still, before we 
make up our minds on this question, it will be as well to wait and see 
what happens in Africa, now that the redundant population is no 
longer tapped for the purpose of procuring the means of civilising 
new countries. These interferences between native population and the 
laws under which they have existed for so many thousands of years, 
will lead to some queer results before all is over; just as our grouse 
die down every six or seven years from excess of numbers on limited 
spaces from over-preservation, we may fairly expect that war, epi- 
demics or cannibalism will counteract all efforts to make two men 
stand on the ground able to support one. When shall we remember 
that men are animals? Philanthropic fancies are not unfrequently 
horribly cruel in their results, as in the case of the enfranchised negro 
of the Southern States, who will have to be cleared out as thoroughly 
as he has been in the Northern, if civilisation is to be maintained. 
Would that we could replace him by our roughs, male and female, 
swept from our streets, as we did in Dan De Foe’s days, to our mutual 

* Of course the Maories had not that tropical yearning for meat, caused 
by the damp and depressing equatorial climate of which Livingstone com- 
plains, and which Burton tells us is known as “ Isangu ” or ‘ wamba.” 
In the Fiji, I am by no means sure that this craving has not been 
removed by the gentle “caulker” of brandy. All cannibals have been 


water-drinkers if they could get nothing better, and when they got 
anything better they ceased to be cannibals. 
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comfort! Oh for the reinstitution of “covenanted white servants,” to 
which the Americans owe so much of their early advancement ! 

The custom, oddly enough, does not seem to depend, beyond a certain 
point, on intellectual development. Some of the lowest races know it 
not, and some of the very highest of the lower, like the Kanaka, have 
barely left it off. And their leaving it off seems to be as odd as their 
taking to it. They were simply shamed ont of it by the disgust 
shown by their white friends, and to this day I doubt whether any 
converted cannibals regard the habit as in any way criminal. It ig 
bad form, that is all. In time they may be trained to consider it a real 
sin, particularly now that our paid magistrates have discovered the 
fact that, because four times seven make twenty-eight, it is dishonest 
to sell food on the twenty-ninth day. But at present, as I say, it is: 
regarded as a vulgar custom, ousted by the march of civilisation, like. 
picking your teeth with your fork, which probably owes its extinction 
quite as much to the introduction of the four-pronged forks, which were 
bad toothpicks, to the exclusion of the two-pronged ones which were good 
ones, as to any actual advance in moral ideas. By-the-way, oddly 
enough, talking of forks, the only ones known in Fiji, in the old times, 
were of wood, not unlike a salad fork, and were carefully reserved for 
the purpose of forking up the boiled——well, never mind, it was not 
mutton. 

I have never got a more reasonable answer to the question of the 
“yveason why ” of cannibalism than that given by the Terra-del-Fuegian 
to Darwin, who had asked him why, with so many fat dogs about, they 
eat their old women : 





“ Dog catch otter, old woman no!” 


The stories one used to hear of their strange involved ways of 
putting things were infinite, and have beguiled us through many along 
evening to early morn. Would that we could tell the dullest of them as 
well as that grand old Manning used to! How he, light and active, 
used to flash and gleam, muscle and brain both in perfection, at an age 
which will see both of mine at least “correlated !”—bubbling over at 
one moment with native wit and acquired learning (and sound learning 
too !), and the next allowing his brain to fill itself with blue blood, and 
sink into the weird old musings of the Tohunga, muttering dull vengeful 
war songs, and then again letting in the red blood with a deep gasp ;— 
starting up with the grace and activity of eighteen, to show how the old 
fencing of the spear was “ played,” man to man, breast to breast, and how, 
when thesharp harsh grating of the parrying spears was broken by 
the great ery, “ Kai au te motaiki!”—the cry of the conqueror at the 
first blood drawn—and the last rally of the vanquished had 
failed, the swiftest-footed warriors raced through the flying foe, never 
stopping fora moment, to give the deadly stab in the ham, which checked 

2m 2 
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the speed of the lost one just enough to permit their comrades to gain 
upon them, and give the deadly upward tap of the sharp-edged “ meri 
ponamu” on the thin temple-bone! Ah! that was a thing to hear and 
see, a thing never to be forgotten by a man so long as there is a drop 
of red blood in his heart or brain. Aye di mi! those were pleasant 
times, and pleasant glimpsings of the Maori mind and meanings of the 
Maori actions. Pity that one did not take more advantage of them, but 
in those days we fancied that our brains were strong enough to 
produce an unlimited number of plates on the dry process, to be 
developed at home—a grave mistake for a traveller; the rudest sketch 
has more local colour than that form of photography, ef, for that 
matter, any other. 

I am loth to part with my Maori, more so, I suspect, than he is to 
part with me; I think him most curious and worth studying from 
every side; he, I am afraid, has got the idea into his head that there is 
nothing very remarkable about me, but that Iam a very commonplace 
individual, who has merely got the better of him by having better 
tools, remarking very truly that my people are given to use these tools 
in such an idiotic manner, as to nearly destroy their value, and give rise 
to the suspicion that we did not invent them ourselves. Indeed, he 
says so clearly, and those who wish to study his wise utterances, are 
referred to Manning’s translation of Heki’s War. But let him say 
what he likes, we Pakehas did manage to discover things ages ago, 
which he has never been able to get into his brain at all, he never, 
in fact, having had any great amount of inventive talent. He never 
got beyond, if he ever reached, the higher Neolithic period. When we 
found him he was in the kitchen-midden state, feasting on cockles or 
pepis, Venus’s ears and such like, which he often carried thirty miles 
or more up country, in order to enjoy a great gorge on the quiet. 

Fighting-man as he was, he never developed brain power enough to 
discover the mystery of the bow, as a propelling power, nor did he rise 
to the throwing-stick of the Australian blackfellow, or that strange and 
wonderfully clever “hitch,” made out of the fur of the flying-fox, 
and so deftly used by the New Caledonians (one of them is round the 
head-dress of the “ Man from New Caledonia,” in Cook’s Voyages, a 
thing which has puzzled many). In fact, he was never a good spear- 
thrower—(How awfully the people who posted Homer up in the 


subject must have lied !)—using his stick more tayonet fashion, ever 
loving close quarters. 


“Thor’s short-hafted hammer is half a yard long, 
And Freya’s own sword but an ell. 
Never fear, grapple close, seize thy foe by the throat, 
And a dagger shall serve thee as well.” 
He saw at once the advantage of the musket, and civilised himself 
and showed himself at Exeter Hall, in order to procure the means of 
getting them from the saints; but he only once tried to make gun- 
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powder, and then the manufacturer, who was a “coloured missionary,” 
blew himself nearer heaven than he was ever likely to get in any 
other way. He certainly did in the last war cut off the tops of wax 
matches, and stick them on the nipple of his gun, when caps were 
scarce, but I have every reason to believe that he learnt the art from 
some knavish “ beach-coomber.” In fact, in that form of invention he 
was nowhere, but—and the Maori is, or was, full of buts —this queer 
Antipodean bundle of contrarieties, who could not get beyond the 
very simplest and savage forms of the art of attacking, developed the 
art of defence in a manner worthy of Todleben himself, or the man 
he stole from, James Fergusson. At once, on being faced by shot and 
shell (the last of which he bitterly complained of as unfairly keeping 
him awake at night when the day’s fighting was done, and he wanted 
to prepare for the fighting of the morrow—kicking up a row and 
killing nobody), he altered his simple fortifications so as to permit 
the former to pass through without exercising the slightest breaching 
power,* and built himself such a perfect set of bomb-proofs, that the 
68-pounders sent their splinters in every direction except his 
own. As for his rifle-pits, they were marvels, and altogether he was 
a marvellous soldier. Pity that we could not have utilised him, anJ 
prolonged his existence, by keeping him as a useful Pagan warrior, 
as we have done with the Indian Mahommedans, instead of destroying 
him by turning him into a Christian farmer. 

As it is, our poor Maori has been a failure and “died young,” in 
spite of the enthusiasm he raised in the hearts of the missionaries and 
philanthropists, who fancied that at last they had got hold of a metal 
really “convertible.” The old wine proved, as it always will, too 
strong for the new human bottle, and after fancying that the Maori 
was capable of being taught everything, from the art of cheating at 
tossing coppers, to holding the plough and building the schooner, 
those who know are obliged to confess that the whole business has 
been an expensive and disastrous failure, and that if the Maori has 
not gone altogether, those who remain seem only to do so from a 
spiteful desire of proving that the law of the “survival of the fittest” 
is not without its exceptions. I suppose, as I have said, that he was 
full-grown when we found him, and incapable of further training. It 
took some little time for the good men, who did their best (half of 
which doing might haye raised a million of Englishmen permanently 
from the mud), to find out that the gentle Maori was only playing, in 
a monkey-like manner, at what he saw the Pakeha do, supposing that 
all sorts of wonderful things would ensue, more particularly from the 


* I believe that the “ British” (commonly called Roman) fortifications 
must have been exactly like the Maori “ Pahs,” ditch and ridge, surmounted 
by wattled palisading, the life also much the same, provision-grounds at 
the foot of the hill, and food and water borne in every night—and the story 
of the colouring by woad, was not that tattooing ? 
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religious part of the business ;* and finding from experience that 
ploughing himself was harder work, with less result, than making 
his women dig for him, and that his “religion,” for which he paid 
enormously in hard dollars, made him no more successful in war than 
the old cheap services of a Tohunga, he gave them both up, turned 
the plough over into the nearest ditch, piled his hymn-book and 
prayer-book and Bible, so carefully printed for him by the missionaries 
in a language invented by them, into a heap in the middle of his 
chapel, defiled them, stuck a skull on the top, told the missionary 
that if he did not clear out his would join it, and wrapping his wet 
blanket round him, gave up all hope, except for a short moment, when 
the dream of the Joshuistic Hau-Hauism flashed across his brain, and 
so went to his Niffleheim. 

What manner of Niffleheim this was, let us try to gather from a 
translation of a Maori poem, by Manning, now I believe first pub- 
lished, utterly without his consent, in Europe at least. 


The seer is on the sacred hill, above the ocean strand, 

He gazes on the spirits’ path, that leads to the spirits’ land, 

To the far north with many a bend, along the rugged shore, 

That sad road leads, o’er rocks and weeds, whence none 
can e’er come more: 

The weak, the strong, all pass along, the coward and the 


brave: 
From that dead track, none can turn back, none can escape 
the grave. 
The seer “Tangaroa! Tangaroa! whither have fled your waves 


speaks (the Who ’gainst the land, eternal war rage from the ocean caves? 


Tohunga.) 


Why abashed, with lowly head, sleep they on their ocean bed? 
Thy sons, thy braves! 
And say, oh! Tangaroa, why 
Flows thy fountain silently ? 
Why has the cataract ceased to moan, 
Bounding his last bound, 
From mountain cliff to salt-sea stone, 
Silent, without sound, 
And the west wind passes by 
Stealthily without sigh ? 





Tangaroa (the 
sea god, the im- 
personation of 
the ocean, the 
Maori 
Neptune) 
answers: 


The wings are hushed, the wild waves hide their heads, 
And the fount flows silently, 
And the breeze forgets to sigh, 
And the torrent to moan, o’er rock or stone— 
For the dead pass by! 


Now upon that dismal track, 
Sadly lingering, gazing back, 
Slowly comes a shadowy train, 
Souls of warriors, brave in vain: 
For what may mortal valour do, 
Deserted by the war god Tu? 





* Races, like individuals, are apt to become pious when moribund. 
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Tu, the war None but Tu himself might slay them, 
god who most None but the war god’s self dismay them. 
approaches 


Thou by sacrifice and prayer 

To hostile ranks allured were, 
When the mad priest called on you 
By the name of wrathful “Tu!” 


“Tu! who climbs the hill fort steep 
When the weary warriors sleep, 
And awakes them but to die, 
With the charging onset’s cry! 
Tu, who, when the fight is done, 
Roasts the flesh with heated stone: 
Earth-shaker, spirit-taker ! 
Climber of mountains, climber of waves: 
Battle-fighter, vendor of slaves! 
Roving, wayward, raging Tu! 
Builder of the war canoe. 
Speaker in the thunder, lightning-belted Tu! 
For ever and for ever shall the warriors worship you! 
Wealth and power, and high command, 
All are in thy forceful hand. 


“Give to us victims torn, 
Torn upon our battle-blades. 
Victims to fall forlorn, 
Headlong to the shades; 
Falling, headlong falling! 
Down towards the night, 
For victims we are calling; 
Tu of the standing fight! 
Though your followers may lie 
In their blood on battle-plain, 
They alone will never die, 
For in song they live again, 
And their names remembered long, 
Twine in many a warlike tale: 
And the ‘Tangi’s’ plaintive song * 
Makes for them the parting wail.” 


Maori in his 
nature. 


"Twas thus the mad seer prayed with offering fell; 

But what that offering was, I may not tell. 

The seer has left the hill! heard you that awful cry? 

The shades he saw were the braves of his tribe, to the 
Reingat passing by.” 


Berserker to the backbone! 


* The wailing song of sorrow—like the “ Keen” of Ireland, but infinitely 
more tender and touching. 

+ Te Reinga, the Maori Hades, to which the souls of men depart after 
death. It is a cave at the North Cape, overshadowed by an enormous 
Pohetukauau tree. It is a sort of pious pilgrimage for ancient men to 


walk in that direction, hoping to meet with erring souls who have lost 
their way. 
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Our Old Actors. 


“PERDITA.” 
A ROMANCE, 





Tw all stage annals, and it is saying a great deal, there is no sadder 
romance than the one I am about to relate. The whole story, as 
narrated by Mrs. Robinson herself, is so like a novel of the last 
century, that we can scarcely believe but that it is the adventures of 
some persecuted but fictitious heroine we are perusing. ‘There is 
little doubt, however, but that the record is, in the main, true—that 
she was far more sinned against than sinning. Even so rigid a 
moralist as Hannah More could not condemn her. Cynical Horace 
Walpole, who scarcely ever uttered a word of pity for human frailty, 
could say, “I make the greatest allowance for inexperience and novel 
passions ;” and strait-laced Sarah Siddons exclaimed, “ Poor Perdita! 
I pity her from my very heart!” 

The opening of the story is as weird and mysterious as anything 
Mrs. Radcliffe could have invented, and fills the reader at once with 
dread anticipations. Imagine an ancient house adjoining a cathedral, 
almost a part of it, with chambers supported by the mouldering arches 
of the cloisters, opening on the minster sanctuary ; approached by a 
narrow winding staircase, dimly lit even at noon-day; at the end an 
iron-spiked door which “led to the long gloomy path of cloistered 
solitude.” “In this awe-inspiring habitation,” she writes, “during 
a tempestuous night, on the 27th of November, 1758, I first opened 
my eyes to this world of duplicity and sorrow. I have often heard 
my mother say that a more stormy hour she never remembered. 
The wind whistled round the dark pinnacles of the minster towers, 
and the rain beat in torrents against the casements of the chamber. 
Through life the tempest has followed my footsteps, and I have in 
vain looked for a short interval of repose from the perseverance of 
sorrow.” She describes herself when a child, as being swarthy, with 
very large eyes, and melancholy features, and that the early propen- 
sities of her life were romantic and singular; she loved to creep into 
the cathedral aisle, or to sit beneath the great brass eagle reading- 
desk, and listen to the pealing of the organ and the chanting of the 
choir. Ata very early age she began to write poems in accordance 
with such habits. The school to which she was sent was kept by the 
Misses More, sisters of Hannah More, and there she had for school- 
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mates Priscilla Hopkins, afterwards Mrs. John Kemble, and a daughter 
of Mrs. Pritchard, the great actress. 

Her father, whose name was Darby, was half-Irish, half-American— 
a combination not so common in those days as these, and a merchant 
of some wealth and position in the city of Bristol, and his home was 
replete with every comfort, and in some of the elegancies of life. 
Mary tells us, with some pride, that the bed she slept in “ was of the 
richest crimson damask.” Being an only daughter, she seems to 
have been petted and spoiled. ‘“ My clothes,” she says, “were sent 
for from London ; my fancy was indulged to the extent of its caprices ; 
I was flattered and praised into a belief that I was a being of a superior 
order. To sing, to play a lesson on the harpsichord, to recite an 
elegy, and to make doggerel verses, made the extent of my occupations.” 

By-and-by a disagreeable change came over the family circum- 
stances. Mr. Darby was a speculative man, and conceived the design 
of founding a great fishing settlement in Labrador. He laid his plans 
before the Earl of Chatham and other members of the ministry, 
received their approval, and started to America to carry it into effect. 
Within three years the Indians had destroyed the settlement, and its 
founder’s fortune with it. He had desired that his wife should 
accompany him, but, as we shall see more fully presently, she was a 
poor weak-minded lymphatic creature, whose fear of a sea-voyage was 
greater than her love for her husband—and she reaped the conse- 
quences—Mr. Darby formed a connection abroad. He returned to 
England at the end of the three years, but did not remain long. The 
home of the Darby family was broken up, and they removed 
to London. Mrs. Darby was compelled to open a small school at 
Chelsea to eke out a subsistence; but the late merchant returning 
unexpectedly, was so indignant at what he styled this degradation of 
his name, that he compelled her to break it up, although it would 
seem that he contributed but little to the family support. 

During this time Mary had been growing a remarkably beautiful 
girl of fourteen or fifteen, so precociously developed as to be taken for 
seventeen or eighteen. In all her parents’ vicissitudes due care seems 
to have been bestowed upon her education, and she was as clever and 
accomplished in mind as she was charming in person. By-and-by 
the father disappears again; his parting words to his wife are highly 
characteristic— Take care that no dishonour falls upon my daughter; 
if she is not safe at my return I will annihilate you.” These words 
greatly influenced the girl’s future destiny. 

Among her other talents was one for dramatic recitation, and her 
dancing-master was so struck with her abilities that he persuaded 
her to take to the stage, and procured an introduction to Garrick, 
who was then about retiring. She passed an evening at his house, 
and recited to Roscius, who was so pleased that he arranged she 
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should appear as Cordelia to his Lear, no other part being suitable 
to her extreme youth. She now became a frequent visitor at Adelphi 
Terrace. Garrick,’ she says, “was delighted with everything 
I did. He would sometimes dance a mainaet with me, sometimes 
request me to sing the favourite ballads of the day, but the circum- 
stance which most pleased him was my tone of voice, which he 
frequently told me resembled that of his favourite, Cibber. 

Mary, who was as vain and fond of praise as most young beauties 
are, was delighted at the prospect that opened before her, and looked 
forward to her début as an actress with the most pleasurable 
anticipations. But the event was doomed to be put off for some time 
yet. At one of the windows opposite to the house in which she and 
her mother lodged, a young man was constantly appearing, who 
declared his admiration for his beautiful neighbour in dumb show, and 
endeavoured by every means to attract her attention ; so persevering 
was he, that Mrs. Darby was at length obliged to keep the blinds 
down all day. Going to dine one Sunday with a party at the Star 
and Garter at Greenwich, a gentleman, upon her arrival, stepped 
forward to hand her out of the carriage, in whom, to her great 
astonishment, she recognised her importunate neighbour. Having 
thus obtained an introduction, he a few days afterwards paid the 
ladies a visit; and having discovered in the mother a fondness for 
books of a moral and religious character, greatly pleased her by 
presenting her daughter with such exhilarating works as ‘ Hervey’s 
Meditations’ and others of a similar character, and conversing in such 
a strain, and upon such subjects as would be likely to flatter her 
proclivities. So charmed was the lady with this good young man that 
although Mary had not long entered into her sixteenth year, she gave a 
willing ear to his proposals for an immediate union. Not so Mary, 
however, who by no means reciprocated his passion. 

Mr. Robinson—such was the gentleman’s name—was articled to the 
law, and represented himself as the heir expectant of a rich uncle. 
From a mother’s point of view it was a good match, and it would 
overthrow the theatrical arrangements, of which Mrs. Darby was very 
doubtful. The dreadful threat of her bumptious husband was likewise 
preying upon her mind, and she was probably anxious to shift upon 
another the responsibility of a precociously developed and very beautiful 
girl, who attracted a great deal of attention, and was vain and sentimental 
into the bargain. So Mary was married—rather against her will, for the 
event destroyed all those delicious illusions of stage triumphs upon 
which she had set her heart. Her only motive in marrying Mr. 
Robinson was, she says, to remain near her mother, whom, to clinch the 
matter, he had artfully arranged should live with them. “ My heart, 
even when I knelt at the altar, was as free from any tender impression 
as it had been at the moment of my birth.” During the first week 
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after the honeymoon" she told her mother “ with a torrent of tears” 
that she was the most wretched of mortals. Nota favourable augury 
for the future life ofa bride not sixteen ! 

Mr. Robinson requested that their union should be kept secret, 
alleging as a reason that his articles of apprenticeship had not yet 
expired, and the necessity of breaking the matter gently to his uncle. 
At length, however, his constant evasions began to excite suspicion, 
and Mrs. Darby, backed by her friends, insisted that her daughter 
should be introduced_to this august relative, who was in reality the 
father, Mr. Robinson* being an illegitimate son. Accordingly they 
make the journey into*Wales, where he resides, and the young wife 
is introduced to a family of which she gives a very unpleasant picture. 
Her husband's sister, although not more than twenty, is vulgar, stiff, 
and antiquated in appearance, and receives her with the utmost frigidity. 
“Mr. Harris looked like a venerable Hawthorn ; a brown fustian coat, 
a scarlet waistcoat edged with narrow gold, a pair of woollen spatter- 
dashes, and a gold-laced hat, formed the dress he usually wore. He 
always rode a Welsh pony, and was seldom in the house except at 
meal-time, from sunrise to the close of evening.’ There is also an old 
housekeeper, “ Mrs. Molly,” of overbearing and vindictive spirit. 

“Tt may easily be conjectured,” she writes, “that my time passed 
heavily in this uninteresting circle. I was condemned either to drink 
ale with the ‘Squire ’—for Mr. Harris was only spoken of by that 
title—or to visit the methodistical seminary which Lady Huntingdon 
had established at Trevecca, another mansion-house on the estate of 
Mr. Harris. Miss Robinson was of this sect ; and though Mr. Harris 
was not a disciple of the Huntingdonian school, he was a constant 
church visitor on every Sunday. His zeal was indefatigable, and he 
would frequently fine the rustics (for he was a justice of the peace, 
and had been sheriff of the county) when he heard them swear, 
though every third sentence he uttered was attended by an oath that 
made his hearers shudder.” Mary becomes a favourite with Mr. 
Harris, but is hated by the two women; her fashionable style of 
costume is especially distasteful to Miss Robinson, who taunts 
her with the folly of appearing like a woman of fortune, protesting 
that a lawyer’s wife has no business to dress like a duchess, and that 
though she may be very accomplished, a good housewife has no 
occasion for harpsichords and books, things properly belonging only 
to women who bring the means to support them. These incidents are 
worth noting as marking the extraordinary change of manners during 
the last hundred years. 

At the end of three weeks the newly married pair quit this 
uncongenial roof and return to London. Mr. Robinson, however, 
delighted with the reception Mr. Harris has given his young wife, 
fancies his best hopes confirmed, and launches into a high style of 
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living, handsomely furnishes a new house in Hatton Garden, and 
buys a carriage and saddle horses. Now begins a life of pleasure and 
excitement, and Mary splendidly dressed is taken to Ranelagh and the 
Pantheon concert, then the most fashionable assemblages in London, 
where her beauty attracts the attention of some fashionable rowés— 
Lord Northington, Lord Lyttelton, Captain Ayscough, Fitzgerald— 
who contrive to get introduced to her. She describes Lord Lyttelton 
as “the most accomplished libertine that any age or country has pro- 
duced,” but modifies the statement by adding that his manners were 
overbearing, insolent, his language licentious, and his person slovenly 
even to a degree that was disgusting. These gentlemen become 
constant visitors at Robinson’s house, hoping to find in this young, 
vain, and inexperienced girl an easy victim. To favour their plans 
they lead the husband into dissipation and infidelities with the vilest 
women, of which they take care to inform her. Once Mr. Fitzgerald 
makes an attempt to carry her off. But through all these temptations 
she assures us that she remained faithful to her unworthy spouse. In 
the meantime she is one of the celebrities about town. By day she 
is seen in the park dressed & la paysanne, riding in a high phaeton 
with her husband and two or three noble admirers, the hat of every 
fashionable promenader sweeping the ground before her ; at night at 
Ranelagh and the Pantheon, patched and powdered and furbelowed 
like a duchess, she creates a sensation wherever she goes. This 
splendour, however, is short lived; ignorant whence her husband 
draws his resources, she has often questioned him upon the subject, 
bat he has always evaded her inquiries. Before twelve months have 
passed the crash comes; they have been living upon credit, and on the 
hope of Mr. Harris’s fature bounty. Robinson is nothing but an adven- 
turer, who was deeply in debt before his marriage ; the creditors press 
—put an execution into his house, and the fabric of cards topples to 
the ground, leaving the imprudent pair destitute and homeless. 

To such straits were they reduced that she was obliged to go into 
Wales for her confinement, but met with a very harsh reception, the 
old man refusing to give them the slightest assistance. “ What do you 
mean tc do with your child?” he inquires. “Til tell you, tie itto your 
back and work for it.” He was indignant, and justly so, at his son’s 
conduct, but he had no right to vent his feelings upon this poor child 
in years, who was so much to be pitied. Leaving this inhospitable 
shelter as speedily as possible, she takes refuge for a short time at her 
grandmother’s at Monmouth, but soon returns to London, where her 
husband is immediately arrested for a debt. Her fashionable suitors, 
thinking this a favourable opportunity, again commence their attacks, 
but in spite of his bad conduct, she takes up, with her infant daughter, 
her abode with her husband in the prison. “During nine months 
and three weeks never once did I pass the threshold of our dreary 
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habitation, though every effort was made to draw me from my scene 
of domestic attachment.” During this time she published a small 
volume of poems, with a dedication to the Duchess of Devonshire, 
which procured her a personal introduction to that noble lady, who 
greatly sympathised with her distress, gave her some substantial 
marks of her sympathy, and occasionally corresponded with her. At 
the end of ten months Robinson by some means contrived to get out 
of gaol. 

Soon afterwards Brereton of Drury Lane, while dining with them, 
turned the conversation upon Mrs. Robinson’s predilection for the 
stage, and earnestly recommended it as a scene of great promise 
to her talents. This revived the old idea, and the husband no longer 
objecting, but on the contrary highly approving of what might turn 
out a very good speculation for himself, she obtained an introduction 
to Sheridan. The great manager, very much struck by her beauty 
and fascination as well as by her undoubted abilities, made an 
appointment in the greenroom of Drury Lane. Garrick, Brereton, 
and himself were present, and she there recited the principal scenes 
of Juliet to Brereton’s Romeo, and this character was fixed 
on for her début. The beautiful Mrs. Robinson was already a 
notoriety in all places of fashionable resort, and the announcement of 
her appearance upon the stage crowded the theatre with fashionable 
spectators. 

«The greenroom and orchestra (where Mr. Garrick sat during the 
night) were thronged with critics. When I approached the side-wing 
my head throbbed convulsively ; I then began to feel my resolution 
would fail, and I leaned upon the nurse's arm, almost fainting. Mr. 
Sheridan and several other friends encouraged me to proceed; and 
at length with trembling limos and fearful apprehension I approached 
the audience. The thundering applause that greeted me nearly over- 
powered all my faculties; I stood mute and bending with alarm, 
which did not subside till I had feebly articulated the few sentences 
of the first short scene, during the whole of which I had never 
once ventured to look at the audience. The second scene being the 
masquerade, I had time to collect myself. I never shall forget the 
sensation which rushed through my bosom when I first looked towards 
the pit. I beheld a gradual ascent of heads; all eyes were fixed 
upon me; and the sensation they conveyed was awfully impressive ; 
but the keen and penetrating eyes of Mr. Garrick, darting their lustre 
from the centre of the orchestra, were beyond all others the objects 
most conspicuous. As I acquired courage I found the applause 
augment, and the night was concluded with peals of clamorous 
approbation. . . . The second character which I played was 
Amanda in ‘A Trip to Scarborough.’ The play was based upon 
Vanbrugh’s ‘Relapse,’ and the audience, supposing it was a new 
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piece, on finding themselves deceived, expressed a considerable degree 
of disapprobation. I was terrified beyond imagination when Mrs. 
Yates, no longer able to bear the hissing of the audience, quitted the 
scene, and left me alone to encounter the critic-tempest. I stood for 
some moments as though I had been petrified; Mr. Sheridan from 
the side-wing desired me not to quit the boards; the late Duke of 
Cumberland from the side-box bade me take courage—‘ It is not you, 
but the play, they hiss, said his royal Highness. I curtsied ; and 
that curtsey seemed to electrify the whole house, for a thundering peal 
of encouraging applause followed—the comedy was suffered to go on, 
and is to this hour a stock play at Drury Lane Theatre.” 

Statira, in Nat Lee’s ‘ Alexander the Great,’ was her third character. 
After this she went into the provinces, to Bristol, &c., and paid a 
visit to her husband’s Welsh relations. ‘ Though,” she says, “ the 
assumed sanctity of Miss Robinson’s manners condemned a dramatic 
life, the labour was deemed profitable, and the supposed immorality 
was consequently ¢olerated. Several parties both at home and abroad 
were formed for my amusement. I was consulted as the very oracle 
of fashion; I was gazed at and examined with the most inquisitive 
curiosity. Mrs. Robinson the promising young actress was a very 
different person from Mrs. Robinson who had been overwhelmed with 
sorrow, and came to ask an asylum beneath the roof of vulgar 
ostentation.” 

Upon her return to London she became the rage; her house was 
always thronged with visitors, her morning levées crowded with 
fashionable people, so that she could scarcely find time for study, while, 
she says, her fashions in dress were followed with flattering avidity. 
She was che celebrity, and courted and flattered by all the great men, 
whether by birth or genius, of the day. Her husband drew her 
salary, squandered it in gambling and upon other women, and 
neglected her upon whom he was now wholly dependent. 

Upon her merits as an actress it would be difficult to pronounce. 
Her youth, beauty, her sad story, and above all her notoriety, un- 
doubtedly greatly contributed to her success with the upper classes ; 
but had not these been backed by exceptional talents, in those days of 
great actresses, these would barely have sufficed the general public, 
who appear to have received her with equal enthusiasm. We now 
come to that epoch of melancholy celebrity in her life which 
conferred upon her that strangely appropriate name by which she will 
be remembered as long as the old scandals of that age survive. 

She had performed two seasons in tragedy and comedy, when ‘ The 
Winter’s Tale’ was commanded by their Majesties, and she was cast 
for Perdita. She had never yet appeared before royalty. “By Jove, 
Mrs. Robinson,” said Smith, who was playing Leontes, “ you will 
make a conquest of the Prince, for to-night you look”handsomer than 
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ever.” The events of that night and of those which arose from it, 
destined to cast so lasting and melancholy an interest over the name of 
“ Perdita Robinson,” I shall give, with a few abbreviations, in her 
own words. 

“T hurried through the first scene, not without much embarrass- 
ment, owing to the fixed attention with which the Prince of Wales 
honoured me. Indeed, some flattering remarks which were made by 
his royal Highness met my ear as I stood near his box, and I was 
overwhelmed with confusion. The Prince’s particular attention was 
observed by every one, and I was again rallied at the end of the play. 
On the last curtsey the royal family condescendingly returned a bow 
to the performers ; but just as the curtain was falling, my eyes met 
those of the Prince of Wales; and with a look that I shall never 
forget, he gently inclined his head a second time. I felt the compliment, 
and blushed my gratitude. As I was going to my chair I again met 
the royal family crossing the stage. I was again honoured with a 
very marked and low bow from the Prince of Wales.” 

Two or three days afterwards, she receives a visit from Lord Malden, 
who, after much hesitation and apologising, hands her a note. It is 
addressed to Perpita. It contains only a few words, “but those ex- 
pressive of more than common civility.” They are signed FiorizEx. 
She does not guess the writer until Lord Malden informs her it is the 
Prince of Wales. “I was astonished; I confess that I was agitated ; 
but I was also somewhat sceptical as to the truth of his assertion. I 
returned a formal and doubtful answer ; and his lordship shortly after- 
wards took his leave.” She read the letter a thousand times, but 
still was doubtful of the writer, half-suspecting it was an experiment 
made by Lord Malden upon her vanity. The next evening the 
Viscount repeated his visit, and held forth upon the polished and 
fascinating manner of his royal Highness, his engaging temper, his 
amiable sentiments. The day after he brings a second letter ; assures 
her the Prince is most unhappy lest she should be offended at his 
conduct; he conjures her to go that night to the Oratorio, where he 
will, by some signal, convince her that he is the writer of the letter, 
if she is still sceptical upon that point. 

“T went to the Oratorio; and on my taking my seat in the balcony 
box, the Prince almost instantaneously observed me. He held the 
printed bill before his face, and drew his hand across his forehead ; still 
fixing hiseyeson me. I was confused, and knew not what todo. My 
husband was with me, and I was fearful of his observing what passed. 
Still the Prince continued to make signs, such as moving his hand upon 
the edge of the box as if writing, then speaking to the Duke of York 
(then Bishop of Osnaburg), who also looked towards me with par- 
ticular attention.” These signs became so marked as to be observed 
by the audience, and next day a certain publication observed that 
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there was one passage in Dryden’s Ode which seemed particularly 
interesting to the Prince of Wales, who 


‘‘Gazed on the fair 
Who caused his care, 
And sighed, and looked, and sighed again.” 


“ However flattering it might have been to female vanity to know 
that the most admired and most accomplished Prince in Europe was 
devotedly attached to me; however dangerous to the heart such 
idolatry as his Royal Highness, during many months, professed in 
almost daily letters, which were conveyed to me by Lord Malden, still 
I declined any interview. I was not insensible to all his powers of 
attraction; I thought him one of the most amiable of men. There 
was a beautiful ingenuousness in his language, a warm and enthusiastic 
adoration expressed in every letter, which interested and charmed me. 
During the whole spring, till the theatre closed, this correspondence 
continued; every day giving me some new assurance of inviolable 
affection.” During this time she has never once spoken with him. 
At length he sends her his miniature. Within the case was a small 
heart cut in paper; on one side was written “Je ne change quen 
mourant,” on the other, “‘ Unalterable to my Perdita through life.” 
Through the go-between, Lord Malden, she is informed that the Prince 
is almost frantic at her continual refusals to meet him, and with each 
letter becomes more and more passionately importunate. 

“During this period, though Mr. Robinson was a stranger to my 
epistolary intercourse with the Prince, his conduct was entirely 
neglectful. He was perfectly careless respecting my fame and my 
repose. His indifference naturally produced an alienation of esteem 
on my side, and the increasing adoration of the most enchanting of 
earthly mortals hourly reconciled my mind to the idea of a separation. 
The unbounded assurances of lasting affection I received from his 
royal Highness in many scores of the most eloquent letters, the 
contempt which I experienced from my husband, and the perpetual 
labour which I underwent for his support, at length began to weary 
my fortitude. Still [ was reluctant to become the theme of public 
animadversion ; and still I remonstrated with my husband on the 
unkindness of his conduct.” 

At length she consents to meet the Prince at Kew. She dines with 
Lord Malden at the inn on the island between Kew and Brentford. A 
boat is to fetch her across in the twilight; she is landed before the 
gates of the old palace, and she is met by the Prince and the Duke of 
York, who are walking down the avenue. But scarcely has the Prince 
uttered a few words before they are startled by the sound of voices 
approaching from the palace. “The moon was now rising, and the 
idea of being overheard, or of his royal Highness being seen out at so 
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unusual an hour, terrified the whole group. After a few more words 
of the most affectionate nature uttered by the Prince, we parted,’ and 
Lord Malden and myself returned to the island.” Poor Perdita more 
than ever in love! “The graces of his person, the irresistible sweet- 
ness of his smile, the tenderness of his melodious yet manly voice, 
will be remembered by me till every vision of this changeful scene be 
forgotten.” 

“Many and frequent were the interviews which afterwards took 
place at this romantic spot; our walks sometimes continued till past 
midnight ; the Duke of York and Lord Malden were always of the 
party ; our conversation was composed of general topics. The Prince 
had from his infancy been wholly secluded, and naturally took much 
pleasure in conversing about the busy world, its manners and pursuits, 
character, and scenery. Nothing could be more delightful or more 
rational than our midnight perambulations; I always wore a dark- 
coloured habit; the rest of our party generally wrapped themselves in 
great-coats to disguise them, except the Duke of York, who almost 
universally alarmed us by the display of a buff coat, the most con- 
spicuous colour he could have selected for an adventure of this nature. 
The polished and fascinating ingenuousness of his royal Highness’s 
manners contributed not a little to enliven our promenades. He sang 
with exquisite taste; and the tones of his voice breaking upon the 
silence of the night have often appeared to my entranced senses like 
more than mortal melody. .. . ‘The Duke of York was now on the 
eve of quitting the country for Hanover; the Prince was also on the 
point of receiving his first establishment; and the apprehension that 
this attachment might injure his royal Highness in the opinion of 
the world rendered the caution, which was invariably observed, of the 
utmost importance. A considerable time elapsed in these scenes of 
visionary happiness. The Prince’s attachment seemed to increase 
daily, and I considered myself as the most blest of human beings.” 

She had by this time relinquished her profession, her last appear- 
ance upon the stage being in the character of Sir Harry Revel in the 
comedy of ‘The Miniature Picture,’ and as ‘ The Irish Widow.’ 

“On entering the greenroom, I informed Mr. Moody, who played in 
the farce, that I should appear no more after that night; and 
endeavouring to smile while I sang, I repeated— 


‘Oh joy to you in all in full measure, 
So wishes and prays the Widow Brady!’ 


which were the last lines of my song in ‘The Irish Widow.’ This 

effort to conceal the emotion I felt on quitting a profession I enthusi- 

astically loved was of short duration ; and I burst into tears on my 

appearance. My regret at recollecting that I was treading for the 

last time the boards where I had so often received the most gratifying 
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testimonies of the public approbation, and that I was flying from a 
happy certainty perhaps to pursue the phantom disappointment, 
nearly overwhelmed my faculties, and for some time deprived me of 
the power of articulation. 

“The daily prints now indulged the malice of my enemies by the 
most scandalous paragraphs respecting the Prince of Wales and 
myself. I found it was too late to stop the augmenting torrent of 
abuse that was poured upon me from all quarters. 

“Whenever I appeared in public, I was overwhelmed by the 
gazing of the multitude. I was frequently obliged to quit Ranelagh 
owing to the crowd which staring curiosity had assembled round my 
box; and even in the streets of the metropolis I scarcely ventured to 
enter a shop without experiencing the greatest inconvenience. Many 
hours have I waited till the crowd dispersed which surrounded my 
carriage in expectation of my quitting the shop. But thank heaven! 
my heart was not framed in the mould of callous effrontery. I 
shuddered at the gulf before me, and felt small gratification in the 
knowledge of having taken a step which many who condemned 
would have been no less willing to imitate, had they been placed in 
the same situation.” 

The Prince omitted no mark of devotion it was possible to 
bestow, even to presenting her with a bond for £20,000 upon his 
coming of age. “I was surprised at receiving this,” she writes; 
“the idea of interest had never entered into my mind. Secure 
in the possession of his heart, I had in that delightful certainty 
counted all my future treasures. I had refused many splendid 
gifts which he had proposed ordering for me at Grey’s and other 
jewellers. The Prince presented to me a few trifling ornaments not 
exceeding one hundred guineas. Even these on our separation I 
returned by the hands of General Lake.” 

But soon was she to be roughly awakened from this fool’s paradise. 
His royal Highness’s “ establishment” had scarcely been arranged when 
she received a letter from him briefly telling her “ we must meet no 
more.” 

“ And now suffer me to call God to witness that I was unconscious 
why this decision had taken place; only two days previous to this 
letter being written I had seen the Prince at Kew, and his affection 
appeared to be boundless as it was undiminished.” Not two months 
previously he had sought opportunities of markedly, and as it seemed 
imprudently, distinguishing her in public. At the birthday ball he 
had placed her in the chamberlain’s box, and publicly sent to her two 
rose-buds which a lady of rank had just presented to him, and 
commanded her to wear them in her bosom in the sight of the 
donor. Atall places of public resort, at the King’s court, at reviews, at 
theatres, he paid her the same marked attention. 
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The whole affair was probably a deliberate plan from beginning to 
end. Those moonlight walks and nocturnal meetings had thrown a 
halo of poetry about the connection, and were the surest means of 
subduing her romantic and sentimental temperament. There is 
nothing wonderful in the fact that a young and neglected wife united 
to an unworthy and dissipated husband who lived upon her earnings, 
should listen to the passionate love of a handsome and accom- 
plished prince, one “framed to make women false”; for although 
towards middle age he became coarse and bloated, there can be no 
question that in his early youth George the Fourth was not altogether 
undeserving of that title which is now never quoted without a sneer, 
“the first gentleman in Europe.’ The woman who would pase 
through such an ordeal, under such circumstances, would have been 
a miracle, Whether the prince ever had any more attachment 
for her than for his other unconscious victims it would be difficult to 
assert, but he decidedly made her the scapegoat of his interests. 
There had been some squabbling over the establishment, and it was 
conceded to him on condition that he should sacrifice his mistress to 
public opinion. She wrote him agonising letters, but he made no 
reply ; she went to Windsor, where he was then staying—he would 
not see her. “ Women of every description were emulous of attracting 
his royal Highness’s attention. Alas, I had neither rank nor power 
to oppose such adversaries. Every engine of female malice was set 
in motion to destroy my repose, and every petty calumny was repeated 
with tenfold embellishments. Tales of the most infamous and 
glaring falsehood were invented, and I was again assailed by pamphlets, 
by paragraphs, by caricatures, and all the artillery of slander.” 
Again she writes in the most agonised terms to her faithless lover, 
and at length he deigns to reply in a letter of eloquent evasions. 
She thinks of returning to the stage, but her friends are fearful of 
the reception the public may accord ; she is overwhelmed with debts 
to the amount of seven thousand pounds, and persecuted and insulted 
by harsh creditors. By-and-by the Prince consents to meet her at 
Lord Malden’s house, declares he has never ceased to love her, and an 
apparent reunion takes place. But the very next day in Hyde Park 
he turns his head to avoid seeing her, and affects not to know her. 

Yet overwhelmed as she is by this blow, she cannot find in her 
heart one thought of resentment against him. “I did then, and 
ever shall, consider his mind as nobly and honourably organised. Nor 
could I teach myself to believe that a heart the seat of so many 
virtues could possibly become inhuman and unjust.” Such love 
should have been lavished upon a more worthy object. By the per- 
suasion of her friends, however, she appealed tothe bond he had sent 
her in the moment of his first ardour, and through Mr. Fox ultimately 
obtained an annuity of five hundred a year. 
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Of all the black spots that rest upon the character of this prince, 
there are few blacker than his treatment of this unfortunate lady ; 
and how little blame was considered to attach to her by those whom 
envy and malice did not render partial judges, is proved by the sym- 
pathy and friendship which she obtained from many persons of high 
standing in society. She paid a visit to Paris, where her appearance 
excited great curiosity ; she was féted by the Duc d’Orleans, probably 
with an object which, however, he never obtained; even the Queen 
desired to be introduced to “la belle Anglaise,” and presented her 
with a purse knit with her own fingers, 

There is little doubt she would have ultimately returned to the 
stage but fora terrible calamity which now befell her. While travelling 
abroad she went to sleep in her chaise with the windows open, caught 
a violent cold, which turned to rheumatics, and at twenty-four had 
entirely lost the use of her limbs. Thus at an age when few women 
have scarcely more than entered into the world she had been a wife, 
a mother, a successful actress, a prince’s mistress, and this terrible 
calamity had closed her career. Here is a glimpse of her at this time 
by a woman’s bitter pen: “Ona table in one of the waiting-rooms 
of the Opera House was seated a woman of fashionable appearance, 
still beautiful, but not in the bloom of beauty’s pride. She was not 
noticed save by the eye of pity. In a few moments two liveried 
servants came to her, and took from their pockets long white sleeves, 
which they drew on their arms ; they then lifted her up and conveyed 
her to her carriage—it was the then helpless, paralytic Perdita.” 
She turned authoress, and wrote several volumes of poetry and some 
novels not without merit, but of a sentimental character which has 
long since sunk them into oblivion. But travelling to different 
places, trying different medicinal waters, all without effect, greatly 
reduced her means. She appealed to her noble friends for payment of 
money she had lent them in her prosperity. “Without your aid,” 
she writes to one, “I cannot make trial of the Bristol waters, the 
only remedy that presents to me any hope of preserving my existence.” 
The loan was not only not returned, but the letter remained un- 
answered, 

After enduring years of suffering—and what affliction could have 
been more terrible to this woman, whose beauty had once enslaved 
every heart that came within its influence?—she expired at the 
close of 1799, adding another to the many sad chronicles of royal 
mistresses. 
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Suggested by the Porm ‘Our Longings.’* 


Ir we our souls with vain longings are filling, 
Morbid, unwholesome, eschewing the light ; 
True were these gloomy lines writ by the poet, 

Vain were the hope of futurity bright. 


If in vague dreams, in false fancies we revel, 
Shading our eyes from the good and the true; 
If we trust blindly, let love be unhallowed, 
Hearts will be riven, grief haunt us life through. 


But—if with pure heart, and soul undefiled 
Press we with courage and earnestness on, 

Trusting the Good, and believing the Holy, 
Surely, at life’s end, our hope is not gone. 


Nay! it is strengthened. More clearly we gather 
Glimpses of brightness—the “Something beyond”; 

Friends grow yet dearer, the world’s beauty deepens, 
Bliss had we almost without a “beyond.” 


Early ideals have faded and vanished, 
Stern is reality—yet we can say, 

After the sorrow, and after the anguish, 
Peace fills the spirit, e’er closes our day. 


Meet we life cheerfully, fight for the noble; 
Know we true hopes are not doomed to decay ; 
Trusted and trusting, beloved and loving, 
On to the Silent Land peaceful our way. 


* See TEMPLE Bar for November. 
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Che Ordeal of Fay. 


By tur AvuTHor oF ‘JENNIE OF “THE PRINCE’S.”’: 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 





III.—Nieut. 


Constance Batrour stays on without any request from me. In due 
course Charley comes home; he seems a little surprised at the turn 
affuirs have taken, but submits himself quietly as is his wont. Nota 
word is said of that row we were to have had together. We dine early, 
and a fly is ordered to take us to the opera afterwards. Mrs. Balfour 
arranges and settles it all with Charley. In my present mood, I 
listlessly enough move and do just as I am bid, not even caring 
to resist. She has foreseen, forestalled, all difficulties. She has 
brought her dress with her, and takes possession of the spare room 
and of the services of the needlewoman, who on such occasions is 
accustomed to act as maid for me. 

Mrs. Balfour always looks her best at night. The heightened 
colour on cheek and lip, the deepened line about the eyes, show none 
the less attractively in the glitter of diamonds and the rosy sheen of 
heavy silks. I watch my husband’s admiring glance at her as tall 
and graceful she sweeps into the room. Is it not natural he should 
turn disapprovingly from my sad face and my plain, wilfully plain 
black dress? Smiles and decorative art are for her, who seems to 
have taken all sunshine out of my life. Now that all seems dark and 
gloomy about me, why should I not adapt my clothing to my sad 
thoughts ? 

Presently we are seated in the much-talked-of box. Patti is 
singing to us of all the woes of Lucia. Music has always seemed to 
me the fitting interpreter of thoughts that cannot be spoken, and 
Lucia’s imaginary anguish becomes to me the poignant sorrow that 
is throbbing within me. I lean back and close my eyes, silent, but 
peaceful. Mrs. Balfour has seated herself with her back to the stage, 
and is much occupied in exhibiting her diamonds to the house. Still 
she has time to spare for many whispers to Charley, whose head is 
necessarily very near to hers. ‘To all this provocation I have reso- 
lutely shut my eyes. I try not to listen to her whispering, and only 
to hear the warbling of that sympathetic, sorrowful voice on tbe 
stage... .. Lucia’s emotional griefs come to a melodious end. 
The curtain falls. Mrs. Balfour rouses me with a tap of her fan 
and a mocking laugh. 
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“Overcome, my dear Fay?” she says. “No wonder you wished 
to stay at home if you only care to sleep through an opera.” 

I look straight into her eyes, but say no word. Something in my 
face silences her for a time. 

We get into our jolting vehicle. Charley does not like his horses 
out at night. I have vague hopes of being upset and that some acci- 
dent, some loss of limb, may happen to divert me from brooding on 
this deadly sickness at my heart. No such chance! The driver is 
slow and cautious, and we go jolting steadily on. To sit cooped up in 
that small space, compelled to breathe the atmosphere of scents with 
which Mrs. Balfour chooses to surround herself, is a greater trial to 
my nerves than they have ever suffered before. 

Charley is sitting opposite to her, and each time a lamp flashes 
momentary light on to his face, I see that his eyes are riveted 
on hers. 

We go into the dining-room together, where coffee is waiting. 
Mechanically I go to the small side table to pour it out. I am 
standing opposite the old-fashioned mirror that hangs between the 
windows. Thesight of my white, drawn face attracts me, and then— 
something—a movement reflected there of what is happening behind 
MO... 2+ She has crept close to my husband..... She lays 
her hands on his, she lifts her lips to his stealthily, and moves back 
to her former place. I neither turn nor speak, I do not even drop the 
cup I am holding, but I look into the mirror no more. It has 
reflected too much ! 

“You are a long time with that coffee, Fay; shall I come and 
help you?” she says, and comes towards me. And as she so comes 
the floor seems to move under my feet, there is a deafening sound in 
my ears, the ceiling, the walls, the mérror, all float away together, 
and I fall senseless to the ground. 

* * * * * 

We are in Brighton. I have been very ill, but am better again 
now. 

“Some sudden shock, nerves sadly shaken ; these things are not to 
be accounted for,” so says the doctor, and bids Mr. Alleyne take me 
away to the sea. He cannot remain with me, so Brighton is chosen 
because it is get-at-able. We have rooms at the Grand Hotel. 

“That will be better and more lively than lodgings for the poor 
little woman with the shaken nerves,’—so Charley says, laughing. 

He is kind and considerate to me, laughs at me, plays with me, 
nurses me, treats me like a spoilt child, and—loves me no longer. 

Each morning he leaves for town he places a low chair on the 
balcony for me, sees the sunblinds shadingly drawn, brings a cushion 
for my shoulders, another for my feet, lays my lace work on my 
novel beside me, gives me a kiss, kindly bids me “cheer up,” and 
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goes away to his work. Lace work, novel, cushions! He little 
thinks that, as soon as he has really gone,I dash them all to the 
ground and pace the long room wildly in a very agony of jealous 
fury. Do I not feel, do I not know, that with that smile on his 
face—the face I love—he will go to her presently, to the woman 
I hate, to my rival? ‘Ten times more tenderly ‘than he ever speaks 
to me now, he will goand speak to her? How is this toend? What 
can I do? Whois to help me? Who isto punish her? Her—the 
false woman whose trusting husband and children are far away, and 
who so abuses the confidence shown to her. 

Sometimes I try to think I dreamt that horrid vision; but, alas! I 
feel it was no dream. Shall I go to her? Shall I appeal to her for 
mercy, and show her how she is breaking my heart? No, that 
triumph she shall not have, nor would that win my husband back to 
me. Shall I make another attempt at showing him the misery he is 
bringing on us both? Shall I tell him all I know? I shrink from 
the very shame of it. Shall I go to his mother? Shall I travel up 
north into her peaceful country home and tell her how badly things 
are going with us, with us who, but a month ago, were the happiest 
people on earth! To what avail? It would sadly grieve the dear 
old lady, and surely, surely our days of sunshine are not all over! I 
will speak to my husband once again. Without anger, without 
bitterness, but. with all the strength that is in me for truth and 
honest love, I will appeal to him and to his better nature. There 
must be some response. In him I have centred every wish, every 
thought ; beyond him I have cared for no one, for nothing. Is this 
God’s punishment in that I have raised up a man to bow down 
before and worship? My husband has become an idol to me, and I 
am to learn now that he is made of very mortal clay! Will God 
help me if I, penitent, confess my sin to Him and ask for mercy ? 

Such are the thoughts in my mind day after day, in such mental 
anguish do I spend the weary hours when Charley has left me. 
When a week is so lived through, I implore to be taken home. But 
my request is refused point-blank. 

“You look so weary and ill, my child, it would be cruel to take you 
away from the invigorating breeze here.” So says Charley, and then 
adds, ‘I fear you will not be well enough after all to go to that ball 
on the 30th?” He asks the question, but avoids my eyes. 

“That ball for which Mrs. Balfour offered to get us tickets?” I 
ask. 

“Yes; the very last one at Willis’s Rooms until the winter. 
Perhaps by that time you will feel better and like to go; and if you 
wish to do so——” 

“Charley, have you promised to go ?” 

. “ Most certainly.” 
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“Then you will not come down at all that evening ?” 

“That I cannot do, of course.” 

“ Charley ; don’t stand with your back to me. I want to look into 
your face.” 

“Beg pardon, madam,” he answers, laughing, as he approaches the 
sofa on which I am lying. “I was watching a boat going out full 
sail, laden with excursionists, who are spending their Sunday in what 
appears to me very questionable enjoyment.” 

“Charley,” I say presently, timidly, but quite firmly, “you must 
give up that ball for both our sakes. Do not turn away again, dear, 
and don’t mutter naughty words, that will help neither of us. Come 
and sit here beside me. Indeed, I have no wish to be unreasonable, 
or exacting, or in the very least to vex you. I have prayed God to 
give me strength to speak to you quietly, and to let my words touch 
that soft place in your heart that was once all mine, and that you are 
now wilfully hardening against mo.” I feel that the steady resolu- 
tion in my tone has some effect upon him. He seats himself by my 
side, but he has not looked at me yet. “Charley, I will not say one 
word about your far past, that does not belong to me; and though I 
bitterly regret now that you did not fully trust me, and tell it all to 
me when we resolved to have no secrets from one another, still I will 
not even touch on it at all. But the present is mine. You are my 
husband, and if ever woman loved, I love you; there is nothing I 
could refuse you if you asked me, nothing I would not do to serve 
you. I have given my life into your keeping—oh! so willingly— 
and I have only one wish, to use it for your benefit, your comfort, 
your happiness!” Here Charley means to interrupt me, but I say 
quickly, “ No, dear, 1 want neither a smile nor a kiss just now, I only 
beg a little patience from you, for I have not yet said all.” My lips 
and cheeks are burning, and I can scarcely utter the next words. It 
is so hard to have to say them to him; but it has to be, so I con- 
tinue, “You have not been quite true to me lately, husband. Old 
recollections have taken possession of your imagination, and she with 
whom they are linked, and who played with your love in the past, is 
playing with our present happiness. Dear husband, do not let us 
risk that, it is too great a good to trifle with, surely.” 

“This is absurd, Fay; we have had a stupid scene that ended 
badly once before. I decline to listen.” With that he jumps up and 
walks towards the window; then, half relenting adds, “I am really 
sorry for you, child; sorry that a dear, sensible little woman like 
yourself should so blind herself to facts as to imagine——” 

_ “Charley, indeed I keep to facts. I wish I could be blind. Here 
is a letter such as no woman should write to a married man who is 
not her husband. This letter was written to you by Mrs. Balfour, 
and she calls you ‘ Dearest love of olden days’"—Mrs. Balfour who, 
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in my presence, chose to lift her face to yours for a kiss. Have I not 
strong facts to go upon, Charley?” He is away at the window again, 
with his back towards me. Is he watching more excursionists? I go 
up to him presently, and lay my hand on his arm—timidly enough. 

“My poor Fay, my poor little wife, oh! how you have suffered. I 
see my folly now. Will you forgive me?” 

* * * * * 

In the evening Charley and I go to church together, and peace 
seems once again to enter into my heart. 

Next day Charley does not go to town at all. He takes me for a 
long drive, away from the hot town into country lanes, and on to a 
beautiful place called Stanmer Park. Towards evening we return 
over the great open down, where we have to pick our way somewhat 
carefully over a jolty grass road. Brighton lies below us, in all its 
spreading “‘towniness.” So I say to Charley, who reprimands me for 
the coining of such words. Truly this has been a happy day, and I 
only wish it could last on and on, for weeks. He is beside me, so 
loving, so kind once again, and he laughs at my small jokes and teazes 
me, as was his wont in the old happy days that have seemed so long 
ago,—and now have begun for us once again. When he and I are 
together thus, I feel there is nothing left me to wish for in all the wide 
world. Only a prayer comes that this may not change. 

Next day Charley goes to town, but returns early, and we have a 
pleasant evening on the beach, he smoking, I sitting beside him in 
peace and idleness. On the third day Charley misses his usual train, 
and comes back to the hotel as he has an hour to wait. 

*T shall walk up with you now to the station,” say I, putting on 
my hat. Together we climb the station hill, and I go on to the plat- 
form with my beloved, and watch him as he takes his place in the 
carriage, and my heart is full of an aching tenderness, and I wish I 
might go with him. This is the eventful 30th—the day of the ball. 
It was on my lips to say so to him, but I checked the impulse. Since 
Sunday neither he nor I have in the most distant way alluded to Mrs. 
Balfour. I look after the train that carries him from me with a 
strange sinking of the heart. As I make my way home the July sun 
beats so hotly upon me that I feel almost faint, and creep wearily into 
the cool vestibule of the hotel. But though so warm and ianguid, I 
cannot keep still, I can settle to nothing. A sense of expectancy is 
upon me, and I wander restlessly from one room to the other and 
back. At four o'clock the waiter brings me what all along I seem to 
have been awaiting, for I take the telegram from the man quietly. I 
am not eager or hasty; I know the contents without looking. The 
message is from Charley, and reads thus: 


“Unavoidably prevented from returning. Fear cannot catch last 
train. With you early to-morrow. Will explain all to your satisfaction.” 
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I need no explanation, I know it only too well. There is eager 
haste in my movements now as I return to the bedroom and swiftly 
put on a black dress and shawl and a small bonnet that does service 
on rainy days. In my pocket I hide a thick veil, and thus prepared 
walk quietly out of the hotel. 

There is no friendly darkness to hide me, even when I arrive at 
London Bridge the sun is still lighting up the world that seems to 
me now so wicked, and for which I have lost all love. A hansom 
takes me to the gate of Austin Friars. I walk quickly along the 
quaintly winding court and into Charley’s private office, where I find 
the housekeeper sweeping. We know one another of old. There 
have been amicable passages concerning a silk gown, a Christmas 
dinner, etc., and Mrs. Stelling receives me with pleasure, though she 
is a little startled at my unexpected appearance at first. 

“ And you are sure Mr. Charles left after all the clerks?” I repeat. 
Mrs. Stelling unfortunately always loses the thread of her remarks 
and drifts vaguely. “And that was at six o'clock ?” I ask, still divided 
between two routes in my mind. 

“That I know for certain it were,” says the old lady, “ because my 
boy Jim, he fetched a cab to the gates. As Mr. Charles took his port- 
mantle along with him, Jim offered to carry it, but the young master 
went off in an ’urry like, and then, as I was a standing and a look- 
ing, up comes Mrs. Bartholomew, and she says to me—says she-——” 

“Thank you, I also am in a hurry,” I interrupt her. 

“ And you won’t even have a cupof tea,ma’am? The kittle’s on the 
bile I do assure you ” TI don’t even stay to listen to the good soul, 
but hurry back in a hansom to London Bridge. My mind is quite 
made up now as to the route to be taken. It is striking nine as I 
reach the outer gates of Mrs. Balfour's house. Twilight has merci- 
fully come to screen me, and I walk quietly over the sward that 
borders the broad gravel drive. It is the first time I see her home, 
and I clench my fist and draw my breath chokingly as I look on the 
walls that hold my enemy. Friendly trees overshadow me, and I 
creep close to the long French window that opens to the ground. I 
am satisfied now, and fearless, for I see her. She is in a well-lighted 
room, and I out in the soft summer darkness. Our minds are as 
unlike as the atmosphere about us. Artificial light surrounds her, 
night is in my soul and hides me too. I watch her moving to and 
fro, arranging the train of her exquisite ball-dress, and then I see 
her pause before a lounging chair. I thought she was alone, but 
now she extends her hand, someone rises from that high-backed 
chair and bends over the arm to fasten a glove or a bracelet, 
and bends lower and leaves a kiss upon it. That someone is my 
husband ! 


I stand there for half an hour. The clock tells me that—to me 
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the time was measureless, each minute adding to the heaping agony 
that is crushing my soul within me. I cannot hear their words, but 
I can see—I can watch her gliding to and fro, and see his admiring 
gaze following her every movement. I feel that to shoot her would 
be easy if a weapon were in my hand. Twice, thrice, I move towards 
the door thinking to knock fiercely, to shout, to cry help! to rouse 
the household and bid them witness her shame, and my bitter wrongs! 
I bite my lips through. The warm drops madden me with a hor- 
rible fierceness. Warm, living, blood that is flowing—but only mine 
—while she... 

As the carriage drives in at one gate, I make my way out of the 
other, moving with cautious, silent swiftness, like the wild feline 
creature I feel myself to be. Silent, strong, treacherous! I hide 
again under the trees and watch. I see my husband hand Constance 
Balfour into the carriage and seat himself by her side. I hear her 
low mocking laugh, and I know I should and could strangle her were 
that long throat in my grasp! 

When it is all over—when they have really driven away together— 
a terrible reaction comes over me. Faint with deadly sickness I lean 
against the stone wall, and dread—oh! how I dread—-that I cannot 
drag my weary limbs farther. But much has to be done yet to-night, 
by me, and no weakness shall conquer or prevent me. It must all 
be done before I really awake, as I repeat to myself, again and again ; 
I can do it to-night, but to-morrow I shall awake and the chance 
will be lost! So with an intense effort I conquer the physical weak- 
ness and make my way back to the station. My course is clear, my 
resolution taken, the old life and all my happiness are dead, dead, and 
can never revive. But I will leave all that can remind me of other 
times, and rather flee to the end of the world than live through more 
such agony as has frozen the heart in my bosom to-night. 

When I enter the gate of my dear little home in Wimbledon it is 
nearly midnight. The startled servants stare at me as on one demented. 
I am past heeding appearances, and, refusing all offers of their services, 
go straight to my room. 

“But you will let me make you a cup of good tea, ma'am, surely ?” 
says kind old cook, dismay in her voice and face. 

“Yes—you can do that, and bring it up in half an hour, that will 
give me time to undress.” And then I lock my door and hasten to 
the wardrobe and fetch thence from an upper shelf a bundle of black 
clothes, which with trembling hands I unfold. It is the garb of a 
French seewr de charité, worn by a companion of mine in the old days 


at a small fancy dress ball. To transform myself into a nun is the 


work of ten minutes, and then, again with that newly-acquired cat- 
like movement, I glide downstairs, through the breakfast-room, 
unlatch the window, creep stealthily down the stone steps into the 
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garden, out of the small side gate into the deep, vague darkness of 
the night, and——away. 
* 


* * * * 





“Well, we've had a finish passage, Miss,” says the steward cheerily, 
“and I hope you're feeling better now you're so near home.” I say 
my thanks in broken English, and presently, clasping my rosary, step 
ashore. This—my home—as the man calls it, is Honfleur. I have 
come direct from Littlehampton ; the route was of the most circuitous, 
and in every sense depressing, but it is one that no cne will ever 
imagine I should have chosen. Even if the disguise of a sister of 
charity should be suspected, I have taken the precaution to bring 
away with me the clothes I had worn during that day of agony, and 
if—if Charley does take any trouble about finding me—he will seek 
me in that guise and no other. If he does take any trouble? Will 
he? It can make no difference now. This step is irrevocable, I 
have broken the chain that bound us, that fettered him, and have 
given him the freedom for which he must have panted. What can 
life be to me without his love? Why live on with him to feel myself 
a stumbling-block and a reproach? Thus I argue with myself as I 
walk on to the quay and along the dirty old streets of the town. We 
have arrived at eight in the evening after a twelve hours’ passage. I 
was the only woman on board, and this seemed satisfactory, for it 
is easier to deceive men than one of ourselves. I lay alone in such 
cabin as the boat afforded ; those Littlehampton steamers do not carry 
many passengers. In all this sudden journey my former knowledge 
of the French coast and of French life helps me, and in the dress of 
a lay sister I walk on—how heavy-hearted on the light French soil! 
Since I left Brighton yesterday—yesterday—oh! it seems months 
ago, no food has passed my lips. No wonder that I stagger as I 
walk up the steep hill that leads away from the town; no wonder 
that my head seems to swim as I pause before a high trellis-work 
gate, and pull a bell that tinkles and echoes as only French bells 
can. 

Pattering over the stone floor come the sabots of Marianne, who 
opens the door suspiciously and looks on the sister of mercy without 
much favour. I ask for Madame Lebrun, who I hear is “ absent for 
the moment ;” then I inquire for Mademoiselle Hortense, who is 
already peeping through the half-open door. I recognize the well- 
known shiny black hair and the kind brown eyes, and hold out 
imploring hands. Then, remembering that a hood partly hides my 
face, I throw it back and cry, “ Hortense, you have not forgotten me?” 

“Grand Diew! but it is Fay, la petite Fay!” and then her 
overwhelming astonishment conveys itself in a long amazed “ Ah!” 
such as only a French woman, to the manner born, can articulate. 
With hurrying steps she runs towards the gate to meet me, and 
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kisses me on both cheeks and draws me with her into the salle 
& manger. “Mais, au nom du ciel!” she cries, “tell me what all 
this means ?” 

I feel that the readiest way to escape questions, to which at 
this moment I feel myself quite unable to reply, is to tell her that I 
am faint with hunger. On this she at once sets about preparing the 
table for me, and speaks no further word. With the assistance of 
Marianne a little impromptu meal, such as only French people know 
how to prepare, is placed temptingly before me. Exhausted nature 
asserts her wants. I eat, and feel that this restorative is what I needed 
most. There is nothing dramatic or sensational about me now, such 
as convulsed my quiet life some twenty-four hours ago. Then, the 
current of my being seemed suddenly to rush into tempestuous floods 
on which I was ruthlessly buoyed up and swept along. Then, I 
thought never to eat or drink or sleep again; now, in this quiet, 
peaceful room, with the shaded lamp and the shining eyes of Hortense 
glimmering on me, with the inviting repast before me, I am reduced, 
thankfully enough, to the most ordinary level of nature by nature's 
wants. Some such quiet thoughts are in my mind, excluding those 
other maddening ones. Thankful for the momentary mental rest, I 
accept it, vaguely dreading the inevitable hour when those wild 
tormenting visions are sure to meet me face to face again. While 
Hortense is peeling and handing to me slices of pears, her mother 
enters. I know her well, though she fails to recognize me at first. 
She looks as I have always seen her look, and even the details of her 
dress are unaltered. There are the same prim grey curls, the close- 
fitting black alpaca gown, the Maltese lace fichw tied over her head, 
on her hands slate-coloured gloves, and hanging over the one arma 
black velvet bag. Thus, and thus only, had she always appeared to 
me, and I knew well the hearty tones of the voice that would presently 
come to me in kindly greeting, as her lips lent themselves to something 
like a smile, the only way in which this strong, self-contained woman 
ever betrayed any emotion. As for her healthy brown skin and the 
clear brown eyes, those had already re-presented themselves to me, 
when first I looked upon Hortense again. 

“Tiens!” says Madame Lebrun, when she understands who this 
unexpected guest is; “la voila la petite Anglaise. Ah! mais qu’est 
ce que cela veut dire, voyons.” It seems impossible to put her quaintly- 
turned phrases into English, still this shall be done henceforth, though 
I feel how their piquancy is lost in translation. Hortense, who has 
been studying my face for the last hour, interferes and tries to save 
me from the recital of the troubles that must have set their cruel 
mark upon me, unmistakably. I feel and appreciate the kind fore- 
thought, but I also know that I must speak now, and to the point. 
I announce this intention, and when the maid has cleared the table I 
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seat myself on the floor at the feet of Madame Lebrun, who protests 
against the lowliness of my position. But here I can lean my face 
on her knee, and hide it, if need be. 

“You remember the time I spent here with Hortense after she left 
Paris?” I say, realizing how I am asking my small audience to go 
back with me four years ago, into an almost forgotten period of my 
existence. “In those days you were both so good and kind to me, 
that will account for my coming to you now for help. I have 
been married three years, and we were—entirely happy. That is all 
over.” Hortense attempts to speak. Her mother stops her with 
upraised hand. With an effort I say the next words—“ My husband 
loves another woman, and for me there can never again be a home 
with him. I feel that I owe to you both some details of this great 
trouble that has come to me. Spare me to-night. It is all too new, 
too awful to me yet. Ina day or two I shall be able to speak more 
quietly. This one thing I must impress upon you, at once. Nothing 
will induce me to let my husband know my whereabouts. I fled from 
home in the night, disguised. He has no means of tracing me, even 
should he wish to do so, which is not likely. I have some money with 
me, and some jewels ” as I speak I remember my plain gold ring, 
which last night I took from my finger for the first time since he 
placed it there. I have attached it toa ribbon and it hangs around 
my neck. I fetch it forth from under the nun’s dress, and cannot 
resist putting that golden symbol of my happy wifehood to my lips. 
On this some hidden chord is touched, and I break into irrepressible 
sobs. Hortense, poor girl, cries too, not well knowing why, and 
Madame insists on my being put to bed immediately, and brings me 
with her own hands some steaming “tisane,” which cannot fail to 
make me sleep tranquilly. To-morrow she will listen to anything I 
have to say, but for to-night—not another word am I to speak. “ Just 
one,” I plead, and taking both her hands, look straight into her eyes. 
“Give me your word, Madame, that for the present you will keep my 
secret from every one.” 

“That is as though buried, until we have spoken further,” she 
says. 

“On no account must my stepmother know I am with you——” 

“Trust to me, poor little one,” she answers; ‘‘ you know you can 
do so well. And now, for the love of God, I beg you to rest tranquil 
—to sleep.” 

No doubt these good people have prayed for my peace, certainly in 
one sense it has come to me, for I sleep heavily all the night through 
and far into the next day. The sun is quite high in the heavens, and 
shines a hot weleome into my quaint little room, with its snowy 
curtains and old-fashioned furniture and miniature wash-hand-stand. 
Hortense is sitting in the panelled embrasure of the window. To my 
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hardly awakened consciousness she presents a charming picture; the 
bright worsted work that lies idly in her lap contrasting well with the 
dim tone of the surroundings. On her glossy hair and on that scarlet 
wool a gleam of sunshine rests. I whisper her name, and she runs 
towards me. 

“ At last awake, little paresseuse!” she cries, kissing me. 

Hortense and I were very good friends at my stepmother’s school 
in Paris, and when Madame Lebrun came to fetch her daughter away 
I accompanied both to Honfleur for a month. Hortense and I had 
practised much together then, and my present hopes and plans were 
connected with the old experience and facility that long musical 
teaching had familiarized me with. If these kind, simple people would 
allow me to live quietly with them, and help me get a few pupils, I 
might be of use to Hortense and at the same time gain enough to pay 
for the expense my stay in their house would necessitate. Later in 
the day, as Madame Lebrun sat by my bedside, I tried to explain all 
this to her. I felt bruised and stiff, my limbs ached, and to rise 
seemed painfully difficult. Therefore I yielded willingly enough to 
the kind command that was laid upon me, to remain “ tranquil ” in 
bed. And thus, thinking, talking, and explaining all came easily. 
The story of my griefs got itself told by degrees to sympathetic 
listeners. Hortense worked herself up into a state of ungovernable 
anger as she heard the miserable details. She would have flown at a 
rival on the seeing of that first fatal kiss, and had matters not been 
ended by that display of hostilities, would have broken into the 
window on the night of the ball and annihilated ce diable de femme 
with a spade, or a rake, or a knife. Some weapon surely would have 
been ready to her hand. Madame Lebrun bade her daughter hush, 
and evidently looked upon us both as naughty, unreasonable children. 
Her practical sense, her perfect acquaintance with that excellent out- 
ward decorum that is so far more rigidly kept in a French ménage 
than we over the water have any idea of, precluded her from agreeing 
with or understanding anything I had done. It was all impossible, 
ill-considered, rash to madness, and only one immediate step on my 
part could now in some sort remedy the egregious folly of my conduct 

“You must write, and at once,” she urged, “a friendly letter to 
monsieur your husband. In it you will tell him that you are willing 
to return to his roof and his protection at once. Say that you regret 
having left it, and that it will be advisable for the future of both that 
you should live together hereafter under a certain definite arrange- 
ment. You must each keep to your own circle of friends, and meet 
only when the etiquette of society absolutely exacts such interviews. 
Thus scandal will be avoided, propriety in no sense be outraged, and 
your husband will be careful not to parade too publicly his Ziazson with 
Madame Balfour.” 
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Thus argued Madame Lebrun, according to her notion of Jes con- 
venances. And to none of these views could I in any sense agree. 
Days go by, and we each hold firmly to our own opinions on these 
miserable matters. Perhaps it is well for me that Iam led on to fight 
with many words as to the wisdom of my cause and course, for this 
battling checks those darker and more despairing thoughts that I am 
always striving to ignore ; at the same time, each day strengthens my 
resolution to remain absolutely hidden—“ for the present, at least.” 

“But by-and-by your wish may change, and it will be all too 
late,” says Madame Lebrun. ‘“ He may have become accustomed to 
and like the liberty which at present must be a curse to him.” 

When she uses such arguments I feel the wisdom of them, and 
wince. But, at the same time, my plans remain unchanged. Of 
course she can never wholly sympathize with me, and yet if she once 
realizes that my resolves are unalterable I am sure she will give me all 
the help in her power. 

“And you will not even permit me to write to Madame, your 
stepmother ?” says my kind hostess, beginning to capitulate before the 
vexatiously obstinate woman she has found me to be by this time. 

“Qh, no—no!” I ery, eagerly. ‘Madame Lebrun, if you did this 
I should have to run away from your kind care and beg my bread in 
the streets. That I would rather do than cause Madame Grancour 
farther trouble. When she had given me my trousseau and her 
blessing, she told me, and I felt with reason, that she had now fulfilled 
her duties to me, scrupulously as though she were my own parent, and 
she added a hope that she had now seen the last of me, and that I 
should cause her no further expense. All she spent I felt as a debt, 
and by degrees I have saved up my ‘pin money’ and repaid her. 
You must feel with me, that she would not sanction my staying a day 
under her roof without my husband’s knowledge and consent.” 

“In that she would judge wisely enough,” says Madame Lebrun ; 
“and if only you, my child, would be a little reasonable—mais 
enfin——” she then remarks, in answer to the entreaty in my face. 
Then the broad shoulders are shrugged, and Hortense says, 

“ Maman, let there be at least an end to these discussions. Let 
her remain with us quite tranquilly. She shall be made content, and 
you shall be maman to her too, but a real mother, not like that old 
Madame Grancour.” 

* 


* * * * 


So a new life begins for me. The old sweet happy days are over, 
clouded in the far past, left in darkest shadows. It is irrevocable— 
dead to me—and yet Iam always looking, how sadly—back! Of him 
who made}my whole happiness, who was “the very life of me,” I 
know nothing. Does he believe me dead? Has he perhaps sought 
for me, wished again to be forgiven? Would he, after another recon- 
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ciliation, have kept better faith with me? No. She has usurped my 
place; she holds the chains of his destiny too willingly and too 
securely to loose them, as yet. The time may come,and then? Ah! 
then, as now, it will all be—too late. Nothing can ever again unite 
us who have been parted, torn asunder, by our own acts, as we now 
are.. Has he taken her into our home to reign in my stead? or have 
they gone far away over land and sea together? Has her husband 
found his home deserted, as mine has done? In such bitter musings 
time drags on heavily, wearily. Could I but know how things really 
are—at home! The more I ponder, the more convinced am I that 
Constance would never forego wealth and position for anything Charley 
Alleyne could offer her. It was never his love she wanted. His ad- 
miration, his slavish submission to her caprice, his rendering of 
tribute in the way of jewels and fans, opera-boxes, laces, flowers 
—these were the proofs of his admiration which she desired ; 
and more than this—his love—she neither cared for, nor could 
value. 

These anxious thoughts bring about, by constant iteration, a pain- 
ful mental wear and tear, and so injure my health that Madame 
Lebrun gets uneasy on my account. Hitherto she has ignored the 
possibility of my employing myself, but she now feels with me that in 
active mental occupation lies my only chance of bodily recovery and 
renewed strength. When pensive autumn comes and gives a lingering 
touch of kindly brightness to ths summer foliage, I am pleasantly and 
regularly occupied. Madame Lebrun has introduced four pupils to me. 
Two of these are pleasant English girls, daughters of a clergyman 
who has for a time given up active duties and devotes himself to the 
children of the wife he had much loved and cherished and but lately 
—lost. His melancholy voice and grave manner are restful and sym- 
pathetic to me, and give me a feeling of peace when, tortured by doubts 
and regrets I come, as I have done two or three times, to him for counsel 
and help in the bearing of my weary burden. We have so talked 
together, but in no sense touched on personal matters. He knows, 
without words from me, that I am suffering from some cruel inward 
pain and trouble; he has his grief which is past mending in this 
world, and thus we are drawn together. At Christmas, he is going 
away with his daughters to spend that season “ at home.” Sorrow- 
fully I have given the girls their last lesson, and sorrowfully, very, I 
go to the door of Mr. Herbert’s study, to bid him a last good-bye. 
He speaks to me with his wonted sympathy, and then asks me as 
he is about to leave me in a foreign land, if some well-meant English 
advice may be of any use to me. “ You may trust me—won’t you tell 
me your trouble, Mrs. Alleyne?” he asks. And then impelled by a 
strong desire to hear his opinion of what I have done “ for the best,” I, 
trembling, and feeling for the first time the weakness of my confession, 
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tell him all. He says no word of worldly wisdom or disapproval. He 
has nothing in common with etiquette, the bienséances, and the mun- 
dane aspect of deeds; but very solemnly, and very impressively, he 
points out to me the rash error of my ways. He shows me clearly, 
that I, who thought myself blameless and above reproach, have erred, 
aye, sinned. “Those whom God has joined together let no man put 
asunder!” That is the beginning and the end of his reproach. And 
there breaks upon me a new light in which the self-abnegation I had 
taken credit to myself for, bears the aspect of wicked pride, and I feel 
that I, with angry fingers, have snatched at the wielding of destinies 
beyond mortal keeping. 

“ And you see no good in what I believed to be self-sacrifice?” I 
ask, despondently. ‘“ You think nothing of the fact of my giving up 
all that made life dear to me, for the sake of a woman who has ruined 
all my hopes, and who took a pleasure in so doing ?” 

“ Ah, Mrs. Alleyne,” says Mr. Herbert, compassionately, “ who am 
I that I should judge another? I sympathize with you in one sense, 
for I feel that you know well the awful bitterness of tue cup you are 
drinking. At the same time, you must surely be aware that you 
yourself filled it to the brim with wilful self-made griefs. The sorrows 
that have followed on your acts are hard to bear, but they are the con- 
sequences of your own rash deed and your evident inability to bear 
with fortitude those other trials from which you chose to escape 
instead of enduring patiently. Had you so endured, that end would 
have come, and been far less terrible than the remorse that must 
haunt you now. You have a certain feeling of martyr-like exultation, 
and look upon yourself as a victim Pe 

“ Not now, not now, indeed,” I ery, and my spirit quails before his 
penetrating gaze. ‘“ Already I have felt myself to have been wrong, 
all wrong ; and I would beg of you to help meand to direct me. Tell 
me, what shall I do ?” 

“Your own good sense, or let me say, your heart, will tell you 
that. Bide your time, now. Do nothing rashly. Don’t act on 
impulse. Give one entire month to patient thought and reflection 
as to your past, and how you may attempt to remedy the frture. 
When four weeks are over, you will have settled something in 
your own mind. We will both pray that your decision may be the 
right one.” 

And then he says, “ God bless you, and help and comfort you,” and 
bids me “ farewell,” and I go forth into the bitter cold and darkness 
of the late December afternoon, feeling how like my heart and spirit 
are to the chill misery about me. 

My kind friend and most patient hostess is alone. I go straight to 
her, and flinging myself on my knees, sob out to her the thoughts and 
doubts Mr. Herbert’s words have aroused within me 
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“ He may have said much that is well and right, but much also 
that is too cruel and harsh to my poor girl.” 

“ No, indeed ; he is most truly good and wise.” 

“ Then—enjfin—you will consent that I write to Madame Gran- 
cour, or to your p 

“ No—no! my best friend. Have a little patience still. Not now, 
not yet. Such would be my impulse, but I will not; I must strive not 
to act rashly again. I will consider calmly and take just that month 
for reflection that Mr. Herbert has advised me. I dare no longer 
think or act without consideration, for the future of another life is 
bound up in mine, as you know well, and my present deed may throw 
light or darkness on the existence of something dearer than self to 
me now.” 

“ Dear daughter; is it not pride that keeps you from speaking now 
that you feel your expectation gives you yet another claim on your 
husband’s pitying love ?” 

“ Oh, I trust not pride. Dear Madame, if you but knew how 
crushed, how humble I feel! To be passive now that I have begun 
to realize my own folly, is hardest of all; but it is salutary. You 
will bear with me—just one other month—won’t you ?” 

She is good and patient as ever, dear Madame Lebrun. She knows 
my “ wrongheadedness” by this time, and has deplored my folly day 
after day, and yet she is full of tenderest affection and compassion, 
more than ever so in these last weeks! For to her I have told 
wherein consists the greatest anxiety and the one bright hope of my 
lone future. 





IV.—DAwWNING. 


Hortense with a sweet sisterly sympathy has listened again and again 
to all my thoughts and wishes, to all the long delicious histories of 
past happiness, to all the doubts that harass me now. She is 
“ romantic,” it pleases her to hear every minute detail of that wonder- 
fal life of an English ‘‘’Ome” that is so mysteriously attractive to 
French girls. She advises, ponders, suggests, and we two dwell for 
hours, no whit tedious to either (but of which Madame Lebrun knows 
nothing), on what might be achieved by us together in the future. 
And at last to Hortense comes a brilliant inspiration. She has found 
out a way to set my mind at rest as to what troubles me most, for 
she has determined without implicating me to discover what is happen- 
ing in my forsaken home. She resolves to write to Madame Grancour, 
to propose to that lady a certain provincial pupil, and to inquire 
incidentally for cette chere Fay, of whom, for so long, she has been 
without any news. 

“ Proposing a pupil to her will disarm Madame Grancour, with all 
her cleverness,” says Hortense, delighted by her own suggestion, to 
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which I listen eagerly enough. ‘And Madame or one of her 
daughters is sure to reply at once, and tell us all the details of your 
poor little tragedy, my poorest, dearest friend.” 

Hortense confides her plans to chere maman, who, not very wil- 
lingly, agrees. She feels that I am compromising both her and her 
daughter by all this misery and deceit, and I begin to feel it all more 
and more, and to hate myself for it. But perhaps this very letter 
may bring about some change—who can tell ? 

Days pass, but never a word arrives from Paris! At first I watched 
with trembling anxiety for the coming of that slow postman, but 
when a whole week has gone by newsless, I resign myself and take it 
all as part of a new and deserved burden. Then—when hope was 
over—the letter did come; but not to Hortense. We two seated at 
the breakfast table see in Madame Lebrun’s face that she holds in her 
hand something of vital import to me. She denies the direct charge, 
and endeavours to escape with the precious epistle that Marianne has 
just handed to her. But we, Hortense and I, are morally stronger 
than she, and gain our point. She consents to read the letter, and to 
read it aloud, provided I will solemnly promise to listen “ tranquilly,” 
and in no way to agitate myself as I am already, “ Hélas! so wickedly 
doing.” I promise, I vow and declare anything she may bid. I, not 
to tremble, not to be agitated when—at last—at last—I am to have 
some news of my husband—for whom my soul still longs, still prays, 
day and night, night and day! All my thoughts fly to, centre about 
him, and life without him has become the weariest, dreariest routine. 
And now, all unmoved, I am to get some news of him! However, by 
a strong effort I control myself, and Madame sees that I endeavour to 
do so, my hungry eyes alone tell her now of the starvation of my soul ; 
and with the steady decision of a surgeon, who cuts to heal, she 
quietly unfolds and reads the letter, to which I listen, voiceless, 
motionless, lest by some movement I might check further revelation. 
Here is an almost literal translation of my stepmother’s account of all 
that had happened in these awful past months, and I transcribe it: 


“ Dear Mapame Leprvn, 

“Tt was with a surprise mingled with pain that I beheld again 
the writing of our former dear young friend and pupil—Hortense. 
To the question about a vacancy, need I assure you, dear Madame, 
that I will willingly make room for any pupil suggested to me by 
your kind and thoughtful recommendation? My terms, owing to the 
excessive rise in all prices, have in this last year also been increased 
by one-eighth. This, I am persuaded, you will not find dispropor- 
tionate. But my heart is moved and I leave the affairs of the head 
to arrange themselves, while I allude to the painful portion of the 
letter of that dear Hortense. You doubtless remember the friendship 
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between her and my stepdaughter Fay? Alas, of that capricious 
child I have to tell you astonishing things. She had often and in 
many ways caused me anxiety and I hoped I had finally done well for 
her, when I gave her and a most complete trousseau into the care of 
a young English gentleman, who was both amiable and of the best 
ascertained connections. To this Monsieur Alleyne the poor little 
Fay showed herself far more demonstratively attached than a French 
mother would permit in a young girl. On one occasion we conversed 
on the subject, and the child answered waywardly about her destiny, 
it was life to love, and other such too romantic phrases. But, in spite 
of this too great sentimentality, the young people lived for three years 
in quite a paradise of conjugal felicity. Fay wrote letters of such 
happiness, that we really believed she had reached a secure haven in 
this world of storms. ‘Then suddenly there appears on the scene of 
this charming young ménage an adventurous lady whom Mon- 
sieur Alleyne has known in past times. This lady, Madame Balfour 
as she calls herself, has a generous husband and handsome children. 
Yet she cannot refrain from troubling the peace of our young couple. 
Monsieur Alleyne lends himself to her flattery, as is the nature of 
men. The adventurous Madame B. receives from him many atten- 
tions, many gallantries, many presents! The poor little wife at home, 
in a fury of jealousy proportioned to the violence of her former love, 
is despairing. She is rendered ill, and no doubt her reason suffers 
through these uncontrolled passions. Then comes a sad climax. It 
so happens that Monsieur Balfour, the husband, and Madame Alleyne 
are both at this time absent from London. In that town a great ball 
is given in a public room for some charity. Again quite an English 
arrangement as you will perceive! To this ball Madame Balfour has 
exacted, as the last favour she will ever demand of him, the presence 
of Monsieur Alleyne. She feels the compromise to him and herself, 
and she says it is for the last time! After much hesitation he, who 
seems the weakest of men, consents for the love of peace. Also he 
believes by this deed he will purchase for himself freedom from a 
slavery which has already become galling, for he too, being a man of 
heart, has suffered in the suffering of his young wife! But the price 
of his liberty from this adventuress is not well calculated. Fay hears 
of his doings and is driven to absolute folly! At the same time some 
thoughtful friend has forewarned Monsieur Balfour in Scotland of the 
intrigues of his wife. So it is arranged that at the entrance of the 
ball-room Monsieur Balfour stands, and he takes the hand of Madame 
rudely from the arm of her chosen cavalier. This gentleman now 
finds himself in a very uncomfortable position, and in every sense de 
trop. He remembers suddenly that he can at once go by a last 
train to Brighton, find his wife there, and reassure her. He goes, but 
alas !—it is too late. Imagine to yourself his horror, when after mid- 
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night he reaches his hotel, to find his wife gone without one word, 
written or verbal, without even her most necessary possessions. No 
one in the hotel knows anything of her departure or her destination. 
All he can ascertain from the sleepy servants he arouses is that at four 
o'clock Madame Alleyne received a telegram he had sent to her, and 
that soon after she went out, on foot, without a word. The poor man 
spends a night of much anguish! He knows not whom to ask, where 
to turn! He can do nothing but wait for the long-coming morning. 
He wanders to and fro and thinks of a thousand solutions for this 
strange conduct of his wife. He feels her jealousy has in some way 
caused her rash act, but he is very far from realizing the bitter truth, 
which comes upon him when he next day reaches his own establish- 
ment near London. She has been there, but has escaped again, and 
has left no explanation, no hint. She has evidently worn her ordinary 
clothes, and so he describes her to all the officers of the police. You 
will scarcely believe that all his attempts are vain, and that to this 
hour he has not found his wife nor any trace of her! I write all 
this to you, dear Madame Lebrun, fearing that the sad details are 
unfit for the ears of our dear Hortense, but I am sure you will com- 
municate to her my thanks for the affection she has always shown to 
my unhappy daughter, and tell her such facts of this sad history as 
you may deem appropriate to the mind of a young girl. The deepest 
mystery has surrounded the fate of that poor Fay. Her terrified 
servants, who saw her with her dead white face and found her 
vanished without sign, or trace, or sound, believe her spirited away. 
This we cannot think ; for myself I do not doubt the unhappy child 
put herself into the river Thames! But poor Monsieur Charles will 
have it that she still lives. Again and again he has been to me here 
in Paris to pour out his troubles and demand counsel. What can I 
say tohim? He finds no rest and no peace! Poor Fay carried away 
her jewels. This inspired Monsieur Charles with hope, and he had 
some reason in this, and has sought diligently to trace their disposal. 
But, is it not most probable that a wife so wretched would even in 
her trouble grudge to her rival the possession of her precious orna- 
ments, and so would have destroyed them with herself? That 
Seems to me very natural. For a long time Monsieur Alleyne believed 
firmly that I helped to conceal his wife, and did so as a just punish- 
ment for his outrageous conduct to her. He does not know us 
Frenchwomen. I should quickly have arranged this matter, had it 
been entrusted to me! Last week this poor Charles was again with 
me, telling me for the hundredth time every detail of her flight, his 
researches, protesting his love, his innocence of real evil, his remorse, 
his prayers, and wishes. I can scarce refrain from tears, he so touch- 
ingly speaks of his constant disappointments. These are most 
pitiable! He runs after every little lady he sees, just to look into her 
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face and find it isnot Fay. He has neglected his business, his home ; 
his poor mother is breaking her heart. Madame Balfour cannot 
console him! Her husband at once carried her away to the Scotland 
she abhors. Such is the sad end, as far as we know, of my unfortu- 
nate stepdaughter’s career. It is useless to ask you if by any chance 
you have heard from her, since Hortense herself inquires. You must 
not be surprised, though, if Monsieur Alleyne one day comes to you 
with his endless questions. He never rests, and he heard from me 
the affectionate inquiries in Hortense’s letter. Pardon the length 
of this communication, you will understand the interest I had in 
my subject and my ideas have outrun my paper, and I fear my dis- 
cretion. It is the first time I have written down this story in all 
its unhappiness. Receive, dear Madame, for your daughter and your- 
self, the assurance of my highest consideration. 

“ AMANDA GRANCOUR.” 


Can this really have been my history, to which, in deepest anxiety, 
I have listened. Is this how things have happened? Can that lone, 
unhappy wanderer, who looks questions into the eyes of little women, 
be my Charley—my husband? Was my rash act altogether wrong 
—-absolutely mistaken? Was that fatal meeting really the last 
between those two? Has Charley been mourning for me for nearly 
six months? Surely I had only thought to free him from the fetters 
in which I once so lovingly held him. And so we have both suffered ; 
both been punished. The words of kind Mr. Herbert come back 
to my mind, and fill me} with a poignant remorse. With wanton 
fingers I had tried to snap the holy cord that bound us, man and wife, 
before God! And now in my bosom I bear a growing life that 
belongs to my husband as much as to me. And I had thought to 
hide our child from him, and keep it as my one consolation in this 
self-imposed exile. Of late I have been haunted by the bitterness that 
might fill the life of my fatherless child if the time should come when 
that poor child would ask me for its father! Alas! it was pride that 
has kept me silent, and had it not been for this letter, my hard heart 
might not have yielded even yet. 

“And you say not one word, poor child?” asks Madame Lebrun at 
last, perplexed by my silence. 

“ Dearest Fay, speak to us!” cries Hortense. “Do not sit there 
as one who dreams. Do you understand what my mother has read to 
you? Your husband loves you, is true to you, seeks you! Can you 
not rejoice?” She comes to me as she speaks, and winds affectionate 
arms about me, sinking on to her knees, and trying to look up into the 
face I have hidden in my hands. 

“My God has been too good to me!” I cry at last, and with the 
spoken words come showers of grateful, irrepressible tears. Mean- 
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while Madame Lebrun has gone from the room, but presently returns 
with the fichu closely tied over her grey curls. 

“T stay for no further commands from any one now,” she says, with 
her quiet smile. “I go at once to the Bureau Télégraphique, and 
send dépéches to Madame Grancour, and to that poor dear Monsieur 
Charles, if little Madame will give me the address.” 

“T must come with you,” I say quickly, in eager haste for the relief 
of instant action, which strong emotion always fills me with. 

“Then for once, petite méchante that you are, you do not seek to dictate 
to your elders? And you agree that I am about to do what is 
right?” 

‘Ah! Madame, how I now wish I had listened to you before, and 
saved him from this cruel pain !” 

“This is a lesson for your two young lives, my child, and you will 
neither of you fail to profit by it, for your hearts are good. You 
would not have my counsel, and you thought your experience greater, 
because my life has been monotonous and quiet. But I have years, 
and I hope some wisdom, yet not enough to have resisted you as I 
ought to have done. Poor little Fay, who has suffered so much!” 
With this my kind, patient friend folds me closely in her arms, and 
bids me “smile and hope!” 

On the road to the telegraph office we have another discussion after 
all, for I declare my intention to start home this very night. Madame 
Lebrun’s expressed alarms about the risk to my health, the rough 
weather, the fatigue, are all unavailing. The wildest longing pos- 
sesses me to return at once to the home I have robbed of all its 
peaceful content. 

“But what folly!’ cries Hortense, who is decidedly practical. 
“You wish to see your husband; he may at this moment be in Paris, 
or in Marseilles, or en route to Italy, or in this very town to pay us a 
visit, and you go off, knowing nothing! Do, my dear Fay, at least 
wait the reply to our dépéches.” 

That sudden possibility of Charley’s being in this very town takes 
possession of me. Oh, if it should be! How my heart beats. I 
yield at once. The messages are despatched, and we return home to 
await replies. .. . 

It is dusk. The grand logs are spluttering and hissing in the 
open fireplace. Snow-flakes are blobbing lazily, softly against the 
small-paned window. ‘Tea-cups—my English whim—are on the 
table, and the subtle fragrance of the cup that cheers pervades 
the room. Madame Lebrun, busy as usual, is crocheting bright 
fleecy wools into a comforting shawl by the flickering fire-light. I 
am sitting lazily at her side, between her and the fire, my head resting 
against her knee. Hortense, with her shining eyes fixed on the 
dancing flames, and reflecting their changing splendours, is crooning 
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softly some vague French ditty, that wanders. gently among minors, 
and always comes back to the major refrain : 


* Ah! mais il fant l’aimer, 
L’aimer, Vaimer, toujours.” 


There has been as yet no reply to any of our messages, and we 
have listened, and waited, and commented unceasingly. Suddenly 
there breaks through the silence without, the shrill tinkle of the bell 
at the gate. 

“The answer from Paris!” cries Hortense, and runs swiftly to the 
door, then out, and closes it sharply behind her. 

I sit still, my whole attention concentrated in sudden, eager listen- 
ing. There is a hurried colloquy outside. Then Hortense comes in 
again, breathless, and whispers, “ My mother, come out at once, some 
one desires to speak with you.” 

“Oh, my God, have mercy upon me!” I think the prayer fervently, 
though I only utter, “I know Hortense, do not fear for me, joy does 
not kill; my husband is here.” 

Madame Lebrun at once asks, “Has he had our message? Does 
he know?” 

“Nothing. He has only come to see us. He is so grave, so 
sad.” 

“Then we must prepare him a little. It would be too sudden. 
Fay, you can and must be firm and quiet. Remain hidden thus. 
I will throw this shawl over you. I forbid you to move until I tell 
you, for the love of him. Hortense, be composed thou also, my child. 
Now bid Monsieur enter.” 

And into that dim little room that has been my kind shelter so 
long, comes—my husband. The dear voice so composed, so sad, I 
hear it again, and its strong, measured tones smite on my heart as 
well as on my ears! 

After the first greeting between them is over, 

“Spare yourself the pain of alluding to your sad search, Monsieur,” 
says Madame Lebrun, “ we know all.” 

“ From Madame Grancour ?” asks Charley, quietly. 

“From her lately. But long before we had heard of all this trouble 
from one more interested P 

“Some former school-friend of your daughter's and—and—my 
wife’s, I suppose ?” 

“From an English lady, Monsieur, who has seen your wife.” 

“ Since—since ” he cannot utter another word, but I hear him 
start from his chair. 

“Yes; since she so rashly fled from her home, poor child.” 

“Great heavens, Madame! Do you know that I have heard 
nothing—not one word of this.” There is energy enough in his tone 
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now. The sudden tremble in his voice seems to vibrate and bring 
agitation into the very air. 

Thold my breath, and feel Madame Lebrun’s firm hand laid reassur- 
ingly upon my head. 

“Yes, Monsieur. We are aware that Fay has wilfully hidden 
herself from you, not feeling sure r 
* “Oh, spare me, Madame,” cries Charley. “If only you knew all. 
My good angel has led me to your door; make me a happy man 
once more by telling me that my wife lives, is well, can forgive 
me!” 

“ Of all this I can safely assure you in her name.” 

“Then you yourself have seen her—my Fay ?” 

I seem to feel his very breath, he is so near me now. 

“ Indeed, yes, since from her own lips I have heard her story.” 

“ And she is——” 

“ Here,” says Madame Lebrun, rising, and half lifting me. 

Little need for her help now. In another instant I am clasped in 
my husband’s strong, close embrace. 
* * * * * 

The longest day has come round once again. It is morning. We 
are sitting out on the lawn at the back of our pretty Wimbledon 
home. The air comes sweetly across the common, and stirs the 
crimped frills of babe’s muslin wraps, as he lies on my lap—our babe 
-—the little, rosy, dimpled edition of that great handsome Charley 
who is standing beside us. He is looking down with a queer smile 
on his “ two little ones,” as he persists in calling us. 

Up and down under the rose-hung walk, whence roses again hang 
as they did last year (and for how many previous summers), walks 
Hortense Lebrun. She looks radiant, and we know she is very happy, 
for Captain Hector the valiant is beside her, and we all know that 
she has consented to marry him—some day. Hortense has been stay- 
ing with me for the last three months, and presently Madame Lebrun 
is coming over too, for the wedding. 

“ Fay,” says Charley, laying his hand on my shoulder, “ when you 
can spare a little time from that arbitrary youngster, I want you to 
do me a favour.” 

“Tt is granted before you ask, you know that,” say I, looking up 
into his face. 

“Then you promise ?” 

“Yes ; I promise.” 

“Without reservation ?”’ 

“ Certainly.” 

“Well, you always keep your ‘word, you inflexible little woman. 
So I know it is as good as done already.” 

“Ts it something so very difficult, Charley ?” 
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« Not difficult to you; but you : will not Tike | a 

“ Gharley, do epesk. How can: nit be something’ jou wish, and that 
I don’t like ?” 
.“ Write down for'me aiid for the boy’s sake, all that “has happened 
between these two wedding‘ days of ours. Let our son know some day 
that the dawning of his young life brought into ours fresh promise of 
better, peaceful, happy years.” 
' And that:is how it has come to be written. 


THE END. 
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